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PVERTISEMENT 

SECOND EDITION. 

Xkb Proprietors of this work willingly 
pay obedience to the voice of the public. 
It lias been the general sentiment, that 
tbe style in which these Tales are written^ 
is not so precisely adapted for the amuse- 
ment of mere cbiM^e^i. sfe'for sm'aci^^pt* 

***<•* -."^ 

able and improving pies^it ; to /young 
ladies advancinfif to tiie; ^tate oT.wofflan- 
hood. They thereft^e'twyw* offer ''t6 the 
public an edition prepared with suitable 
elegance. In the former impression they 
gave twenty prints, illustrative/ of the 
twenty tales which compose these vo- 
lumes, for they knew that it was a 
grievous thing and a disappointment to 



It ADVERTISEMENT. 

a child, to find some tales 'witliout the 
recommendation of a J)rint, which the 
others possessed • The prints were there- 
fore made from spirited designs, but did 
not pretend to high finishing in the exe- 
cixtipn. To this edition they have an- 
nexed merely a beautiful head of oiir 
immortal Dramatist, from a much ad- 
mired painting by Zoiist. — They are 
satiaSed*'tTiat\CT3Brj: Trader of taste will 
thank tbejn fqt;Hictti'4uppr^«sing the former 
Preface'/ thpugli..f>ot: exactly applicable 
on the p"KGSfe*ntkrccai?fon. 

N. B. A few copies have been worked 
off on the plan of tlie former impression, 
for the use of those who rather coincide 
in the original conception of the writer, 
than in the opinion above stated. 



PREFACE. 



1 HE following Tales are meant to 
be submitted to the young reader as 
au introduction to the study of Shake- 
gpear^ for which purpose, his words are 
used whenever it :i?eemed .posjsibl^ to 

bring them in; and in whatever 'ha6r*b6en 

* * t t 

added to give them the 'r,4|j^fari form of 
a connected story, Jdiifgeril /c5if^\/Tias 
been taken to select such words as 
might least interrupt the eflFect of the 
beautiful English tongue in which he 
wrote: therefore words introduced into 
aup language since his time have been 
as far as possible avoided. 



VI ^ PKEFACE. 

In those Tales which have been taken 
from the Tragedies, as my young readers 
will perceive when they come to_^ee the 
source from which these stories are de- 
rived, Shakespear's own words, with little 
alteration, recur very frequently in the 
narrative as well as in the dialogue; but 
in those made from the Comedies I 
found myself scarcely ever able to turn 
his words into tl\§.xiarrative form; there- 

fare:! fear iti*vthelir I have made use of 
• • • • • "^ 



.. . 



dialcTgVE tiioyfrl^epienily for young peo- 
pie*, not nsQd:Jb ^he dramatic form of 
writtn*g;' Kut this fault, if it be as I fear 
a fault, has been caused by my earnest 
wish to give as much of Shakespear^s 
ov^n words as possible : and if the " He 
said/* and " She said,*' the question and 
the reply, should sometimes seem tedious 
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to their young ears, they must par- 
don it, because it was the only way I 
knew oi^ in which I could- give them a 
iew hints and little foretastes of the 
great pleasure, which awaits them in 
their elder years, when they come to the 
rich treasures from which these small 
. and valueless coins are extracted ; pre- 
tending to no other merit than as faint 

and imperfect stamps of Shakespear^s 

« . *•• •«* « > 

matchless imagej '''ii'^\i^\'Bxid Inap^^fect 

' ■■■»<•■ 

images they must bdMsalkflj^b^cdiise the 

*. ' ' * • • *» * 
beauty of his langliageti^.tQO frjeqviently 

destroyed by the necesi^ify of^ cWanging 

many of his excellent words into words 

ferless expressive of his true sense, to 

make it read something like prose; and 

even ia some few places, where his blank 

verse is given unaltered, as hoping from 
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its simple plamnesa to cheat the young 
readers into the belief that they are read- 
ing prose^ yet still his language being 
transplanted from its own natural soil 
and wild poetic garden^ it mu^t want 
much of its native beauty. 

I have wished to make these Tales 
easy reading for very young children. 
To the utmost of my ability I have con- 
stantly kept this in my. mind; but the 
siibj^t^ ;oT nui^t; ftf*4;bem made this a 
very difScuIt%(wfe-*.: It was no easy mat- 

ter tpVgJve £he*: histories of men and 

••••»•;'•. •••.••••^ •. 

womeft '"lih** termi^ lamiliar to the appre^ 

hension of a very young mind. For 
young ladies too it has been my inten- 
tion chiefly to write, because boys are 
generally permitted the use of their fa- 
thers* libraries at a much earlier age 



PREFACE. IX 

tb^i girls are, they frequently having 
the best scenes of Shakespear by heart, 
before thfeir sisters are permitted to look 
into this manly book ; and therefore, in- 
stead of recommending these Tales to 
the perusal of young gentlemen who can 
read them so much better in the ori» 
ginals, I must rather beg their kind 

assi3tance in explaining, to their sisters 

"* ' » , -- • 

such parts as are^ hacdesV fot* \herd i io 
%,understaii«h; and wheti ' th€?y; have lielped 
them to get over the rdifficivlties> then 
perhaps they will reaH V6*tVem (carefully 
selecting what is proper for a young 
sister's ear) some passage which has 
pleased them in one of these stories, in 
the very words of the scene from which 
it is taken; and I trust they will find 
that the beautiful extracts, the select 
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passages, they may chuse to give their 
sisters in this way> will be mach better 
relished and understood from their hav- 
ing some notion of the general story 
from one of these imperfect abridg- 
ments: — which if they be fortunately 
so done as to prove delightful to any 
of you, my young readers, I hope will 
have no worse effep|: upon you, than to 

niafos y<$u VisH\yoixrsdlves a little older, 

• • • * 
that yiki maj:be« fallowed to read the 

Play« jat--fKUl;4£!jigth:(such a wish will be 
•• ••• • ^ *\**^ • • 

neither peevish 'iior irrational). When 
time and leave of judicious friends shall 
put them into your hands, you will 
discover in such of them as are here 
abridged (not to mention almost as 
many more which are left untouched) 
many surprising events and turns of for* 



/ 



PREFACE. XI 

tune, which for their infinite variety- 
could not be contaii^d in this little book, 
besides a world of sprightly and cheerful 
characters, both men and women, the 
humour of which I was fearful of losing 
if I attempted to reduce the length of 
them. 

What these Tales have been to you in 
childhood, that and much more it is my 
* wish that the true Plays of Sbakespear 
may prove to you in older years— en- 
ricbers. of the fancy, strengtheners of vir- 
tue, a wit^rawiug from all iSNslfish and 
mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet 
and honourable thoughts atid actions, to 
teach you courtesy, benignity, genero- 
sity, humanity: for of examples, teach* 
ing these virtues, his pages are full. 
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TALES FROM SHAKESPEARl 



TALE THE FIRST. 



THE TEMPEST. 

L HERE was a certain island in tKe sea^ the 
6nly inhabitants of which were an oid man^ 
whose name was Prospero, and his daughter 
Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. She came 
to this island so youngs that she had no mei 
mory of having seen any other human fa^e thait 
her father's. ' • 

They lived in a cave or cell, made out of a 
tock : it was divided into several apartmen<t§y 
one of which Prospero called his study ; ikpm 
he kept his books, which chiefly treated of 
tnagic, a study at that time much affected bys 
all learned men: and the knowledge of this : art 
he found very useful ta him ; for being thrown 
by a strange chance upon this island, which hadr 
been inchanted by, a. witch called Sypofax, whoC 

VOL. I. B 



2 TH£ TEMPEST. 

died dieve a short time before his arrival. Pros- 
peroi by virtue of his art, released many good 
spirits that Sycorax had imprisoned in the 
bodies of large trees, because they bad refused 
to execute her wicked commands. These gen^ 
tie spirits were ever after obedient to the will 
of Prospero* Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing 
mischievous in his nature^ except that he took 
rather too much pleasure in tormenting an ugly 
nDnsier called CalibaUf for he owed him a 
grudge because he was the son of his old enemy 
l^l^raac. Tliis Caliban Prospero found in the 
woodS) a strange mis-shapen thing, far less 
imimstti^ in fcnrm than an ape : he took him home 
Kr bis cell, and taught him to speak ; and Pros- 
pero would have been very kind to him, but 
the bad nature, which Caliban inherited frcrni 
Im mother Syoorax, would not let him learn 
any thing good or useful: therefore he was 
employed like a slave, to fetch wood, and do 
ijh^ tnost laborious offices j and Ariel had the 
l^Nurge of compelling him to these services. 

When Calibad was la^y and neglected his 
^m9^ Ariel (who was invisible to all eyes but 
frtjipeso's) irould oome slyly and pinch him» 



tad somettmes tumble him down in the nice ; 
9Xd then Ariel, in the likeness of an ape,^ would 
nuke mouths at him. Then swiftly changing 
bis shape, in the likeness of an hedgehog he 
would lie tumbling in Caliban's way, who feared 
the hedgehog's sharp quills would prick his 
hare feet. With a variety of such*like vexa« 
tious tricks Ariel would often torment him^ 
whenever Caliban neglected the. work which 
Prospero commanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to hb 
will, Prospero could by their means comttKind 
the winds, and the waves of the sea. By his 
orders they raised a violent sfofmy in tiie midst 
of which, and struggling with the wild ses^ 
wavca that e^ery moment threatened to swallow 
it up, he shewed his daughter a fine large sh^^ 
which he told her was full of living bdings like 
theanselves. <'0 my deat faAer," said she, 
^ If by ymir art yoo have rabed this (headfnl 
storm, have pity on their sad distress. Seel 
the Te«0el will be dashed to pieces. Poor souls ! 
they will all perish. If I had power, I would 
lu»)c the sea beneath the earth, rather tiban the 
leod ship shoiM be destroyed, with att ih^ 
yrecimis souk within her.'* 

b2 
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4 Tttk TEMPESTf 

" Be not 80 amazed, daughter Miranda,** ssM 
t^rospero; "there is no harm done. I hair^ 
so ordered it, that no person in the ship sbaK 
receive any hurt. What I have done has been 
in care of you, my dear child. You arc igno* 
rant who you are, or where you came from, 
and you know no more of me, but that I am 
your father, aiid live in this poor cave. Can 
you remember a time before you came to this 
cell? I think you cannot, for you were not 
then three years of age.'* 

** Certainly I can, sir,'* replied Miranda. 

** By what?'* asked Prospero ; ** by any oth^r 
house or person ? Tell me what you can re^ 
member, my child. *' 

'■ Miranda said, " It seems to me like the r^ 
collection of a dream. But had I not once 
four or five women who attendedupon me ?" 

Prospero answered, << You had, and more.' 
How is it that this still lives in your mind I Do 
you remember how you came here ?'* 

" No, sir,** said Miranda, " I remember no* 
thing more.** 

" Twelve years ago, Miranda," continued 
Pfospero, ** I vtzs duke of Milan, and you were 
a princess and my only heir. I had a youngcc 
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brotber, whose name was Antonio, to whom I 
trusted every thing; and as I was fond of re- 
tirement and deep study, I commonly left the 
management of my state affairs to your uncles 
my false brother (for so indeed he proved). J^ 
neglecting all worldly ends, buried among my 
books, did dedicate my whole time to the bet- 
"Cering of my mind. My brother Antonio being 
•thus in possession of my power, began to think 
himself the duke indeed. The opportunity I 
tgave him of making himself popular among my 
subjects, awakened in his bad nature a proud 
ambition to deprive me of my dujcedom; this 
he soon efiected with the aid of the king 
of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my 
^emy." 

: " WhercfcMre," said Miranda, " did they not 
^ihzt hour destroy us ?" 

** My child," answered her father, " they 
;^ttrst hot, so dear was the love that my people 
^bore me. Antonio carried us on board a ahqp, 
iand when we were some leagues out at sea, he 
^forced us into a small boat, without either 
tackle, sail, or mast: there he left us as he 
'diought to perish. But a kind lord of my 
ccoi^Tt, onp Gonzalo, who. loved me,.had pm- 

B 3 



H8 tim TEMPfetr. 

vatdfjr phted in the boat, wateTf pronaSooii 
apparel, and some boob which I prrze aboTC 
iny dukedom.'* 

« O my faAcr/* said Miranda, '* what a trou- 
ble mast I have been to yon then C* 

•* Ne, my love,'* said Proepero, " you were 
a little cherub tliat did preserve me. Tomr 
innocent smOes made me to bear up against my 
misfortunes. Oar fopd lasted ttU we landed on 
this desert isiand> since when my diief d^ight 
has been in teaching you^ Miranda, and wdl 
liave you profited by my instructions/' 

<< Heaven thank you, my dear father," said 
Miranda. " Now pray tell me, sir, your reason 
for raising this sea-storm.'' 

** Know then,** said her father, «* that by 
means of this storm my enembs, the king of 
Naples, and my cruel brother, are cask ashoie 
upon this island." 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched has 
daiighter with his magic wand, and she &11 fast 
asleep ; for the spirit Ariel just then presented 
himself before his master, to give an account 
of the tempest, and how he had disposed of 
the ship's company *, and, though the spirits 
were always invisible to Aiimnda^ Prospero 



did not dioosie die should iboar liisn ftoldibg 
converse (as would seem to her) with the 
empty air« 

^ WeU, ny brave spirit,^' said Piospero t» 
Ariel, ^ how have you performed your task ?* 

Ariel gave a lively det cription of the storm^ 
and of the terrors of the mafiners ; and how 
die king's son, Ferdinand, was the first who 
leaped into ^ sea ; and his father tbomght be 
saw this dear son swallowed up by ^e wave^ 
and lost. «<But he is safe," said Ariel, ^ in 
a conaer of the ide, sitting with his arms foldeA 
sadly, lameQting the -loss •of the king his father^ 
whom he concludes dro^^iinied. Not a hair of 
his head is mj^red, and hie princely garments' 
though drenched in the sea-wweisi, look fresSier 
dun before/* 

^'That's my delicate Ariel,'* said Prospeio. 
** Briog him hither : my daughter mvst see that 
young prince. Where b the king, and ncf 
brodber?" 

<^ I left them," answered Ariel, ^ marching 
for Ferdinaftd, whom they have &ttk liopes of 
finding, thmldng they saw him peridi* Of the 
ship's crew not one is missing ^ though each one 
thinks himself the only one saved: and the 

B 4^ 



9 THE TEMPEST. 

^p, though inviuble to them, is safe in dkd 
harbour/' 

** Ariel,** said Prospero, " thy charge is fatth^ 
fiilly performed : but there is more work yet." 

" Is there more work ?" said Ariel. " Let m^ 
l^emind you, master, you have promised me 
my liberty. I pray, remember, I have done: 
you worthy service, told you no lies, made 
no mistakes, served you without grudge or 
grumbling.'* 

" How notv !" said Prospero. ** You do not 
tecollect what a torment I freed you from. 
Have you forgot the wicked witch Sycorax, who- 
with age and envy was almost bent double 2 
Where was she bom ? Speak : tell me." 

" Sir, in Algiers," said Ariel. 

** O was she so ?" said Prospero. ** I must 
recount what you have been, which I find you 
do not remember. This bad witch Sycorax, 
for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter human* 
hearings was banished from Algiers, and here 
left by the sailors; and because you were a 
q>irit too delicate to execute her wicked com-^ 
mands, she shut you up in a tree, where I found 
you howling. This torment, remember, I did 
free youfrom*** 
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• ^^PaiMon me» dear master/' said Ariel, 
ariiamed to seem ungratefiil ', *^ I will obey your 
commands." « 

**'Do so,'- said Prospcro, **and I will set 
you free.'* He then gave orders what farther 
b^ would have htm do» and away went Ariel 
first to v^here he had left fenfinand, and foiind 
bim. still sitting on the grass in the same me- 
lancholy posture. ■ ' ' . ; 

<' O my young gentleman/* said Ariel, when 
he saw him, ^' I will soon move you* You must 
be brought, I find> for the lady Miranda to have 
a sight of your pretty person. Come, sir, fol- 
low me.** He then began sbging, 

" Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
' Nothing of him that doth fade. 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark, now I hear them^ ding-dong-l)ell.'* ; 

This strange news of his lost father sooit 

roused the prince from the stupid fit into whicli 

ie had fallen. He followed in amazement the 

'sound of Ariel's voice, till it led him to Prospfero 

b5 
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ind Mihinda» who were tilting under Um eli^de 
of a large tree. Now Minodi hstd netrtr aett 
a man before, except her own father. 

*'Mirand%''^aid PniBperdi ^tcH me what 
yon are looking at yonder/* 

^* O £itfaer/' said Mimnda^ in a strange sur- 
prize, *<suiely fiM is a s^t. Lord! how it 
^boks about ! Believe mc^ air^ it is a beautifol 
creature. Is it not a spirit ?" 

^No, gbV answered her fadier; ^ it eats, 
wd deeps, ^smd has senses sueh as we faate. 
This young man you tee was in the ship» He 
it somewhat altered by grief, or you might csdl 
him a handsome person. He has lost his com- 
panions, and is wandering about to find them.** 

Miranda, who thought aQ men had grare 
faces and grey beards like her father, was de-> 
lighted with the appearance of this beauriful 
young prince ; ami FerdUaand, teeing such a 
lovely lady in tilis desert pkee, aftd from the 
strange sounds he had heard etpecting nothing 
but wonders, thought he was upon an inchanted 
island, and that Miranda was the goddess of the 
ptace, and as such he began to address hert 
' She timidly answered^ she was no go4des% 
but a simple qfaidi and was going to give him 



m aeaount iif %im»U$ vhM FroyoiO inlfli^ 
wplsd iher. He was ^weU pkasiil to ^bid ^Mf 
admixed •eiuEJi oikeri ^(^r he ptoinlf fpevoemA 
fiey hcri (» tv<e My) &Sm in tefe 9it ixat 
sight : but to try Feffdifumd'e ^^wMm^, h« •ro* 
mlvtd ^ d]ir<Mir some difficulties ia tbw way : 
tliKMfore aAraaotng focirafd^ he 'ad^eased thft 
prince with a stem air, telling hiniy he canve t9 
ibsitlaadaB i«py, to take it iromljim who was 
ik€ lord of it. '< FoMow me," ^aid lie^ <' I wSl 
lie yott, neck ^md <eet dogedMr* Ton shidi dfinli 
lea ^waller } riidlHfish* widMPcd foots^ Mad busks 
ef acoras, sfaaH b^ your food." ''K^'' fM 
tmiitamiy ^i #iU rttisl ^siich saKsitttnimsl^ 
tiill sfee a more powerful eiiraiy»'' and draw Ul 
swmd ; bitt iPso^peto, waving bis mslgk wa;id(» 
fiieiMlliijii 40 the spot wUre lie atoodi sa duft 
halMd naipower'to move. 

Miranda hung upon bar f atfer^ sdyit]^, ^ Wkj 
lire :fsa so ttngea^ i Have pity, ^ ^ I wU be 
hissitflft]V Tbis is ^he seeoad man I erer lim^ 
and tp me bf sterns a 4rtte one.'* 

^* S^li^Q^" said her father, -^^one word mom 
wli tmkc ioie cbid^ you, |[trl 1 What i an id-^ 
facM^ lor an inifilst^l Yon thiiik there afe 
BO more such fine men, having seen ^oot/MAk 



and CaBbiia." 1 tell you, foolisli girl, moit nneir 
fts fiJtr excel this, as he does CaUban.'* Ibis he 
said to prote his daughter's constancy ; and she 
replied, <^My aitctions are most huiiAle. I 
have no wkh to see a goodlier man*'' 
' <*Come on, young maii,'^ said Prospero to 
the prince, ^' you have no power ta disobey 
me." 

•^ ^I have not indeed," answered Ferdinands ^' 
and not knowing that it was by magic he was 
deprived of all power of resistance, he was 
astonished ta imd himsetf so strangely compe^JM 
to follow Prospero ; looking back on Miramia as 
long as he could see her, he said, as he went aftet 
Krospero into the cave, '^ My spirits are all bound 
up, as If I were in a dream; but tlus man's 
direat^, and the weakness which I feel, would 
seem light to me, if from my prison I m^ht (mce 
a day behold this fair nmid." 
* Prospero kept Ferdinand not long ^ confined 
ivithin the ceU: he soon brought out his pri- 
soner, and set him a severe task to perform; 
taking care to let his daughter Jcnow the hard 
labour he had imposed on him, and 'then prtft 
tending to go into bis study he secretly watched 
them both. 



' Pro^pero had commanded Ferdinand to jSk 
tip some heavy logs of wood. King's sons not 
being much used to laborious work^ Miranda 
soon after fbund her lover almost dying with 
fatigue. «* Alas," said she, " do not wwk so 
hard ; my father is at his studies, he is safe for 
these three hours : pray, rest yourself*'' 

<< O my dear lady,*' s»d Ferdinand, '^ I dare 
not, I must finidi my tadc before I take my 
rest." 

' '< K you will sit down/' said Miranda, *^ I will 
carry your logs the while." But this Fer^nand 
would by no means agree to. Instead of a help^ 
Miranda became a hindrance, {^ they bqgail 
a' long conversation, so that the buMnesa of log^ 
tirrying went on very slow^. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand tliii 
(ask merely as a trial of hk love,' was not at 
his hooks as his daughter sujpposed, but waH 
tending by them invisible, to overhear what 
they said. 

n Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told 
^kxky saying it was agsdnst her ifotbev's ezpresi 
c(»nmand she did so. 

*> Prospero only smtied tat thb first imtance of 
Ins daughter's disobedience^ for having by his 



tf^gic aft outied his d»iigbfeer t^ 4U1 in lofe so 
taddcoif, he «nis not Mgry that she shewed her 
feve by foxye^g to lobey bis coounands. Asid 
Jie listened weU pleased to a fcng speech of Fer- 
dtntad's, ja iii4iieh hie pi»fe8sed t« love her 
aiiDve ail the ladies be ever saw; 

In answer to his pvaises of her beautyy which 
he ^aid eliceeded all ihe womea in the worldi 
^ replied, << I do aot femcssaher thfs face of 
any woman, nor have I seen any more men than 
]^} my good fnendi and my dear father. {low 
£sfttttfes«tre abroadj I know not ; but believe; oEoef 
mh I woMid not wish any conf anion in the 
m&M but yout nor tm my im^giaatioii fcana 
any shape biM; f o«b-s th4l I coijM like* l^t, sir, I 
fear I talk to you too ftedf, wd j^y iather'i 

At this Ffospefo fmHtif and moiKhUd his 
)»ead, gs mwh as to ^9 ^* This |;oes on a^^ 
•ctiy as loottld wish^ noy girl w^U be ^Hwa^ 
Naples.*' 

And then Ferdinand, in luio^er £as iraig 
Sfmsk ^ foung piinees ^^ in irotmlf 
phrases), told the innocent MiriJida he was hm 
to dttctowa e( Vaplesy ml that she should be 
htsqneeni 
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^ Alii rir,^ ttid diB, •« I am afooltb wcqp it 
iniiac I tm glkl vt I mifl ontfwtr you ai plain 
mi half inaoctnce. I am yowr mfe, if yon 
wiH naaity Me.** 

Vtwp^o prareiMi f^Bt^sand^ diatnlcB % i^p* 
petnring visibltljefare iton. 

*^ Fear «Ddiiiig, my chikj," «tid kc ^ '* I liam 
ofofeard, and approve of all ym kwte aakl. 
And, Fet<iitKm4| if I have too aevev^Iy med fsn^ 
I ieiiinssfce you ikk amends by ^giTOig you my 
dmuj^ncr^ AM your ireaniftioiia vere but my 
tmb ti jam feve, and you iitfe mobly atdod 
Ac test. Then as my gift, which your true lom 
1m weithilf pvfthiaed) triee my daughter, and 
db tt0t amile Atk I basst she h above all praise/' 
He theiii leBiug tbtm Ant he bad knineas which 
refiiired his preseacc^ desired tbey would sit 
down and lalk tbgeAer, tiU iie retuned ; and 
this <tomms«id Miranda iseemed not at al dis- 
pteed eo dteobeyi 

When Frospet o left theas, lie called his spitil 
Afieit ^fvfao >4aiek]y apffewed before him, et^er 
to relate what he hiad doae with- Pso^q^ero^s %fn^ 
dier and the kmg of Naples. Ami said, he 
had kit them ahmst odt of their eenses with 
kuT, at ^e strange things be bad caUMd ^Adm 
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to see and Bear. When fatigued mth wander* 
ing about, and famished for want of food, ho 
had suddenly set before, them a delicious ban- 
quet, and then, just as they were goisg to eat, 
he appearM Tisibk before them in the shape of 
a harpy, a Toracious monstier with wings, and tiMr 
feast vanished away. Then, to their utter 
amazement, this seeming harpy spoke to them^ 
reminding them of their cruelty in driving Firos^ 
pero from his dukedom, and learing hiin and Jiisi 
infant daughter to perish in the sea; saying^ 
that for this cause these terrors were sufiered to 
afflict them. 

The king of Naples^ and Antonio the false 
brother, repented the injustice they had done to 
Prospero : and Ariel told his master he was cer- 
tain their penitence- was sincere, and that he, 
though a si»rit, could not but pity them. 

<* Then bring them hither. Arid,** said Pros- 
pero : " if you, who are but a spirit, feel for theiif 
distress, shall not I, who am a human being like 
themselves, have con^assion on them ? Brin^ 
them quickly, my dainty Arid/' 
. Ariel soon returned with the king, Antotiio; 
^nd old Gonzalo in thdr train, who had foU 
lowed Mm, wondering at the wild music be 
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played in the dr to draw them on to his mastcr^s 
presence. This Gonzalo was the same who had 
so kindly provided Prospero formerly with books 
and provisions, when his wicked brother left 
him, as he thought, to perish in an open boat in 
the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupified their senses, 
that they did not know Prospero. He first 
discovered himself to the good old Gonzalo, 
callifig him tlie preserver of his life ; and then 
his brother and the king knew that he was., the 
injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow 
and true repentance, implored his brother's for- 
giveness, and the king expressed his sincere re-^ 
morse for having assisted Antonio to depose his 
brother: and Prospero forgave them; andj^ 
upon their engaging to restore his dukedom, 
he said to the king of Naples, " I have a gift 
in store for you tbpj" and opening a door, 
shewed him his son Ferdinand, playing at chess 
with Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father 
and the son at this unejcpected meeting, for they, 
tztk thought the other drowned in the storm. 
^VO wonder!^' said Miranda, "what nobl^ 
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creatures these are f It f»ust surely ^e a brare 
world that has such people in k." 

The king of Naples was almost as much 
astonished at the beauty and ejccellent graces of 
the young Miranda as his ton had been. ^' Who 
is this maid ?" said he ; *^ she seems the goddess 
fhat has parted us, and brottght us thus toge- 
then'* ** No, rir,** answered Ferdinand^ smiting 
to find hb father had fallen into the ^amt ivis* 
take that he had done w4ien he first saw Mfrani-» 
da, ^* she is a mortal, but by immcurtal Providence 
she is mine ; I chose her when I could not ask 
you, my father, for your consents not thiidfiing 
you were alive. She is the daiigliter to this 
Prospero, who is the famous 4uke of Milan, of 
whose renown I have beard «> much« but nevcer 
saw him till now : of kim I have received a new 
life : he has made himsetf to me a seowd fatthCTj 
giving me this dear lady.'* 

^Then I must be her father," said the king: 
*^ but oh ! how oddly wiil k sound, ihait I miurt 
ask my child forgiveness." 

^ No more of that," said Prospero : *' let us 
not remember our troubtes past, since they 99 
happily have ended.^' And iken Bpospero cm*^ 
braced hh brother, and again assured him of bis 
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forgiveness i and said that a vise> oyer-niHng 
Providence had perpiiitted that he should be 
driven from his poor dukedom of Milan^ that his 
dav^er might inherit the crown of Naples, for 
that b J their meeting in tbb desert island^ it had 
happened diat the king's son had }oFed. Miranda. 

Tli^e kind wonls which Prospero ^pokey 
meaning to comfort his brother, so fitkd Attfip^ 
nio with shame and remorse, that he wqpt and 
was unable to speak : and the kind old GoneaJo 
Wept to see diis joyful reconciliation, and prayed 
for blessings on the young couple. 

Prospero now toM them that their sbif was 
safe in the harbour, and die sailors dU on board 
her, and that be and hts daughter would accom- 
pany them home the next morning* ^ In the 
mean time," said he, '^ partake of such refiiesh- 
ments as my poor cave affords; and for your 
erening's entert2unment I will relate the history 
of my life from my first landing ia this desert 
island." He then called for Caliban to prepare 
some food, and set the cave in order ; and the 
company were astonished at the uncouth form 
and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who 
(Prospero said) was the only attendant he had tiy 
watt upon him. 



So THE TEMPESaC: 

Before Prospero left the island, he dismissed 
Ariel from his service, to the great joy of that 
lively little spirit^ who, though he had been a 
faithful servant to his master, was always longing 
to enjoy his free liberty, to wander uncontrolled 
in the air, like a wild bird, under <^een trees^ 
among pleasant fruits, and sweet-snielling flow* 
ers. *^ My quaint Ariel," said Prospero to the 
little sprite when he made him free, ^^ I shall 
miss you; yet you shall have your freedom.? 
«' Thjttik you, my dear master,'* sajd Ariel ; " but 
give me leave to attend your ship home with 
prosperous gales, before you bid farewel to the 
assistance of your faithful spirit ; and then, mas« 
ter, when I am free, how merrily I shall live V* 
Here Ariel sung this pretty song : 

** Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie : 

There I couch \vhen owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 

Prospero then buried deep in the earth his 
magical books, and wand, for he was resolved 
never more to make use of the ms^c art. And 
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havbg thu» Overcome his enemies/ and beii^g 
reconciled to his brother and the king of Na- 
pleS) nothing now remained to complete hit 
happiness, but to revisit his native land, to take 
possession of his dukedom, and to witness the 
happy nuptials of his daughter Miranda and 
prince Ferdinand, which the king said should be 
instantly celebrated with great splendour on their 
return to Naples. At which place, under the 
safe convoy of the spirit Ariel, they after a plea- 
^nt voyage soon arrived. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHTs 

DREAM. 

There was a law in the city of Athens^ 
which gave to its citizens the power of compel- 
ling their daughters to marry whomsoever they 
pleased : for upon a daughter's refusing to marry 
the man her father had chosen to be her hus- 
band, the father was empowered by this law to> 
cause her to be put to death ; but as fathers do 
tiot often desire the death of their own daugh* 
ters, CTcn though they do happen to prove a 
little refractory, this law was seldom or never 
put in execution, though perhaps the young 
ladies of that city were not unfrequently threat* 
ened by their parents with the terrors of it. 

There was one instance however of an old 
man, whose name was Egeus, who actually did 
come before Theseus (at that time the reigning 
duke of Athens), to complain that his daughter 
Hermia, whom he had commanded to marry 
Demetrius, a young man of a noble Athenian 
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family, refused to obey him, bccaiwe she loved 
another young Athenian, iumied Ly^ader* 
Egeus demanded justice of Theseus, and desired 
that thi^ cruel law might be p«t in fiwrce against 
his daughter. 

Hermia pleaded in extvts^ for het diaobediencei 
that Demetrius had formerly ptofesacd love for 
her dear friend Helena, and that Helena loved 
Demetrius to distraction; but this honourabte 
reason which Hermia gave for not obeykig her 
father's command moved not the stern Egeue. 

^eseus, though a great and merciful princei 
had ho power to aher the laws of his country ; 
therefore he could only give Hermia four days 
to consider of it: and at the end c^ that tiihe* 
if she still refused to marry Demetrius, she was 
to be put to death. 

When Hermia was dismissed from the pre- 
sence of the duke, she went to her lover Ly^ 
Sander, and told him the peril she w^ in, and 
that she must either give up him and marry 
Demetrius, or lose her life in four days. 

Lysander waa in great affiiction at hearing 
ihese evil tidings ; but recollecting tteit he had 
ixi aunt who lived at some distance from Athens, 
ind that at the place where she Uved the crue^ 
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kw could not be piut in force against Hermia 
{this law not extending beyond the boundaries 
of the city), he proposed to Hermia^ that she 
should steal out of her father's house that night| 
and go with him to his aunt's house, where he 
would marry her. " I will meet you,'* said Ly- 
sander, <^ in the wood a few miles without the 
city ; in that delightful wood, where we have so 
often walked with Helena in the pleasant month 
of May." 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed ; and 
she told no one of her intended flight but her 
friend Helena. Helena (as maidens will do 
foolish, things for love) very ungenerously re- 
aolved to go and tell this to Demetrius, though 
she could hope no benefit from betraying her 
friend's secret, but the poor pleasure of following 
her faithless lover to the wood ; fpr she well 
knew that Demetrius would go thither in pursuit 
of Hermia. _ 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia 
proposed to meet, was the favourite haunt of 
those little beings known by the nanie of Fairies*^ 
Oberpn the king, and Titania the queen, of 
die Fairies, with all their tiny train of followersi 
in t^s wood held their midnight revels. 
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' Between this little king and queen of sprites 
there happened at this time, a sad disagreement; 
they never met by moonlight in the shady walks 
of this pleasant wopd, but they were quarrelling, 
till all their fairy elves would creep into acorn- 
cups and hide themselves for fear. 

The cause of thi^ unhappy disagreement was 
Titania's refusing to give Oberon a little change- 
ling boy, \ whose mother had been Titania's 
friend: and upon her death the fairy queen 
stole the child from its nurse, and brought him 
up in the woods. 

The night on which the lovers were to meet 
in this wood, as Titania was walking with some 
<)f her maids of honour, she met Oberon attended 
by his train of fairy courtiers. 

'* 111 met by moonlight, proud Titania," said 
the fairy king. The queen replied, " What, 
jealous Oberon, is it you? Fairies, skip hence; 
I have forsworn his company.'' *^ Tarry, rash 
fairy," said Oberon ; <* am not I thy lord ? Why 
does Titania cross her Oberon ? Give me your 
little changeling boy to be my page/' 

« Set your heart at rest," answered the queen ; 
« your whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of 
me." She then left her lord in great angen 
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2^ A nunauMB&iL^ 

«^ WeH, go jom way^*' said ObW)!^-- " b^rc 
the mormag daw«» I wiH torm^^l JW fpr tto 
injury. ' 

Oberen t W sent fop Pupfc, hia ^fii fevcwH^ 
and privy cauasellof' • 

Puck (or, as h^ wa« $ometimits cutt^D.RQbiP 
GoodfeHew) was a, shrewd and kaaiviab ^fldte, 
thgt used to phy eeaiieal pranks m. ib^, tmgjk^ 
beurkg* viHagee ; somedmea g<tfi'ti»g ialP ^t 
d^Mps apd skimming the ni3k> sometiaKs. phuagft- 
kig' his, )ig]M and aicy form iiii» the faatttevvclNd^ni 
and while he was dancing his fantaatic shafr^ W 
the Te&ael» in vaio thfi dairyrmaid wc&M labour 
to change her cream i^^Q butt^ : itor hg/k th^ 
mi&age susaanfliajay better sueoess; ^Ktuenei^ Pui^ 
chose to play his fre^ in t]ie bi»v(mghcaiy>eit9 
the al^ was sure ^ be; s^iJied. Whini a few 
good neighbours were met to drijik some cc^Hr 
fortable ale together, Puc.k would jump iQtA th0 
bowl of ale in the libenet» of a roasts or^ and 
when sm^ old gfiwdy was going to. drint, he 
WfWld hok against kpxt lipsi and a[^U tib^ ale (mt 
her withered dbifi ^ a^ presently' aftec> wkfrn 
tho saB(i^ old d^m^ was gravely seating hesaelf to 
IfUh^r neighbQur^a sad and melandioly) slipry. 
Fui^il WftiiA riip; h^r threeJegged stool from 



anckf heti ztA down tdfi^ei t^ p6eif tAA 
^T0ttf3trii ai^d the^ die go^ip^ v^mild hold 
fbeir sides artid ktogk a€ h€ffi afid Pttt^ di^y 
Att^ lasted ^ ifteiliies^botit. 

" Come hither, Prfe!i>^* ^id Obetdtt » thi^ 
KtUe iifttftf '^Tiitrtt6[ the m^i ^*kt^ me 
fte flichj^rfer which iWifirfs' claH Love^ i^ IdfiAis^s ti«f 
jmc^ of tfiat Iittfe fto^ple f6vfef faSd o«i the e^yng- 
Ktfs of those who deep, wtf mttke the*ft, Wh^ft 
tiity aW5atej <fo^ drt the ft^t ihkig they ^e* 
Some of^ the juice erf that flower F vrtll *rop ^Kf 
the eyelids of my Tititm, When- s*e is asJeep ; 
ttti tHe* fidst thing' sfce Ibofcgf iipto whci^ di^ 
Opetr fief eyes', she WiK fall in Jove wfth, ci^eri 
AetrgR it* be at librt, or a? bear, a m:eddJing mon- 
key, ott ISraay afpe: itid Ijfeftyre I will take thitf 
ehatm' fwnl dflT het sight, whith I caii' do WiA 
another charm I know of, I will make het give? 
me that 6oy to be my p^g'e. 

Putk, who foved mischief to his htart, wai 
hij^ly diverted wilh this itltended frolic of Hi^ 
takmtf and ran to^ seek: the flower-, arid White 
Obetdif was waiting the retufti 6f Puck, he 

CJliseiVed Demetrios aridSelena enter the woods: 
He oVetheard Derrtetrius reproaching fteTena* (6^ 
fojlowing him, and after many unkirfd Words on 
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his part, and gentle expostulations from Helena^ 
reminding him of his former lovej and professions 
of true faith to her, he left her (as he said) ta 
the mercy of the wild beast s^ and she ran after 
lAtn as swiftly as she could. 
' The fairy king, who was always friendly to 
true lovers, felt great compassion for Helena ; 
and perhaps, as Lysander said they used to walk 
by moonlight in this pleasant wood, Oberon 
might have seen Helena, in those happy times 
when she was beloved by Demetrius. However, 
that might be, when Puck returned with the 
little purple flower, Oberon said to his favourite, 
" Take a part of the flower : there has been a 
sweet Athenian lady here, who is in love with 
a disdainful youth-, if you find him sleeping, 
drop some of the love-juice in his eyes, but 
contrive to do it when she is near him, tliat the 
first thing he sees when he awakes may be thi3 
despised lady. You will know the man by the 
Athenian garments which he wears." Puck pro- 
mised to manage this matter very dextrously ; 
and then Oberon went, unperceived by Titania, 
to her bower, where she was preparing to go to 
rest. Her fairy bower was a bank, where grew 
wild thyme, cowslips, and sweet violets, under a 
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canopy of woodbine, mitsk-roses, and eglantiiler. 
There Titania always slept some part of the 
night; her coverlet the enamelled skin of a 
^nake, which, though a small mantlej- was wide' 
enough to wrap a fairy in. 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies, 
how ihey were to employ themselves while she 
slept. " Some of you," said her majesty, " must 
kill cankers in the musk-rose-buds, and some 
wage war with the bats for their leathern wings^ 
to make my small elves coats*, and some of 
you keep., watch that the clamorous owl, that 
nightly hoots, cqoic not near me: but first 
sing; nae to sleep." Then they began to sing 
thiSk^ song :— • 

^' Yoii spotted snakes with double tongue, 
* Thorny liedgehofe», be not seen i ' 

Newts ;ind blind-worms do no wrong, 
,::i Cpme not near our Fairy Queen. 

PhilomeU with melody, 

Sing in our sweet luilaby, 

Lulla, luUa, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 

Never harm, nor spell> nor charm, . 

Come oirr lovely lady nigh ; 

So good night with lullaby. 

When the fairies had sung their queen asleep 
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wijdi jthis pfctty lullaby, they left her, to perform 
the iipport^nt services she had enjoined them* 
Obejcon then softly drew near bis Titania, and 
dfopt some of the love^juice en her eye-lids, 
saying, 

What thou seest when thou dost awake, 
J?o it for thy tnje-love take. 

But t^ return to Hermia, who made b«r escape 
out of her father's house that night, to ai^d the 
death she xras doomed to for refusii^ to marrf 
Demetrius. When she entered the wpod, d»a 
found her dear Lysander waiting for Her to 
conduct her to his aunt's house ; but before they 
had passed . half thfough the ^wood, Hennia was 
so much fatigued, that I^ysander, who waj very 
careful of thi^ deiar }ady, that had pjrpved her 
affection i^x him even fay hazarding her life for 
his sake, persuaded her to rest till morning on 
a bank of soft moss, and lying down himself on 
the ground ^t some littl^ distance, they soon fell 
fast asleep. Here they were fpand by Puck, 
who seeing a handsome young ma^ asleep, and 
perceiving that his clothes were ma^ in the 
Athenian fashion, and that a pretty lady was 
sleeping near him, concluded that this must be 



At Atheniaa maid ^hd h^t dted^inful lover 

Wholn Oberon had «eat him to se€k( and he 

naturally feimugh conjectured tbati « they were 

atoiie tcg&fhtf^ tshe miist be the first thing he 

wduid 8^ when fa^ awoke : 60 without more ado^ 

he {^roccctted to ^our iotAc of the juioe of the 

little puTpk iowtr into hU ty^. Bat it so fejl 

out) that Helena cbxhe diat wayi and^ in^ead of 

Hermia, ^^as the first object Lysafider beheld 

when he opened his eyes : and strange to relate^ 

sO powerful was the It}ve->cfaarm^ ali his love for 

He^ftnii^ VdnishM away, and Lysandei* foil in lorfe 

VlithH6leda< 

H^ he dfsC seen Hermia when h6 awok^, 
th^ blufid^t Puck eomifnltted would h^ve b^eh 
oJF ho eOn6^quett<^i for he ^uld Hot lore that 
faithful l^dy tdo wdl ; bat for poor Lysander 

to be forded by a faiiry loire^^harm to fotget his 
dWW tf ue Hi^tAiia^ axid t6 i^uh aft^t iinothet lady, 
zfiA leive Het^ia asleep quite ak^nd in a wood 
at midnight, W^s k 9id chatice iikieed. " 

Thtts this misfdttah^ happ^tttjd* Heli^aj a^ 
has been befdre f^Iated, (^ndealroU^ te keelp 
paee with Dei^trius wh^n he f afi a1«j|||lld iud^iy 
ftom h^f 5 but ^h^ cottW not ctmtinUe this uftequal 
raee long, nflt^il heiiig 2lW2tp bett^f rtihhef I ia k 
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long race than ladies. Helena soon lost sight 
of Demetrius ; and as she was wandering about 
dejected and forlorn, she arrived at the place 
where Lysander was sleeping. ** Ah !" said she, 
** this is Lysander lying on the ground : is he 
dead or asleep ?" Then gently touching him, 
she said, " Good sir, if you arc alive, awake." 
Upon this Lysander opened his eyes, and (the 
love charm beginning to work) immediately ad- 
dressed her in terms of extravagant love and 
admiration ; telling her, she as much excelled 
Hermia in beauty as a dove does a raven, and 
that he would run through fire for her sweet 
s^ke ; and many more such lover-like speeches. 
Helena, knowing Lysander was her friend Her-. 
mia's lover, and that he was solemnly engaged 
to marry her, was in the utmost rage when she 
heard herself addressed in this manner *, for she 
thought (as well she might) that Lysander was 
noaking a jest of her. " Oh !'* said she, " why 
was I born to be mocked and scorned by every 
one ? Is it not enough, is it not enough, young 
man, that I can never get a sweet look or a kind 
word froodK^emetrius ; but you, sir, must pre- 
tend in this disdainful manmer to court me ? I 
thought, Lysander, you were a lord of more true 



gentleness." Saying these words in great anger, 
she ran ;^way ; and Lyaander followed her, quite 
forg€^tful of his own Hermia, who was stiU 
asleep. . : 

( Whea Hermta ja^yoke, she was in a jsad fn^t 
at (lading hersielf alone.. She wandered . atK>al 
the wood, not knowing jwbat was . become oi 
Lysander, or which way to go to i seek for hinu 
In the niean time Demetrius, not being able to 
find Hermia an[d his rival Lysander, and fatigued 
with hia fruitless search, was observed by Oberoa 
fast asleep. Oberon had learnt by some questions 
he had asked of Fuck, that he liad, applied the 
love-charm to the wrong person's eyes ; and now^ 
having foi^pd the person first intended, he touched 
the eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius with the 
love-juice, and he instantly awoke ; and the first 
thing he saw being Helena, he, as Lysander had 
.done before, began to. address love- speeches to 

her : and just at that moment Lysander, followed 
by Hermia (for through Puck's unlucky mistake 

it was now become Hermia's turn to run after her 

lover), made his appearance ; and then Lysander 

and Demetrius, both speaking |pgcthcr, made 

ove to Helena, they being each one under the 

Unfluence of the same pbtent charm. 

C5 



Th« a»t^ifa!bed Hckaa ^iigbt that Dtm^ 
tfiii$) Lysandep, and W o^ce dear fricfid Hermk) 
VBese att in a pfet together to inak»si jeet of hef; 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena: shtf 
kflifV} not whf^ii^Fsafid^ and ]>im€4rii|ji«) who 
toodi befove kwed' her^ ymeve now bcicome the 
iovei^' of ^ Hekna ^ and to Hermi» the maMP 
Momdd^ to b» no<je9t* 

I'h^ ladies, who bdbfe had ahra)>» bcon tho 
d^ai^st of fmad^ now» £^t to Wfgh woids te^ 

<^ Utekkftd Hi^wHiV* set* Be*cfia> ^iti&jfni 
hwe- sH Lysand^r on^ to^ vex me with nftoek 
pra4^»i^ and you4F o^v leaver Demetrm^ in^ 
iKodalmosfe to- spui9i me wkh ]^i^ foot, haxe you 
not hid himr call me Goddd^s^ N^m^, rap^5 pre* 
eiouSj and celo^tia^l .^ He would not speakt dkut 
to me^ wham he I^tes^ if you. did not^set hilDoa 
to make^ a jest of me. Unkind Merniia, to join 
with mefi in scorning' your ppov> ft^iend; Hsive 
you fbvgot our schooUd^ friendships? Hqw 
often, HicTaaa) have wj& two, sittingL ofv one 
cushion, both singings one soog, with otir noodkl 
working the game flower, both on. the same aamr 
pier wrought ; growing' up together in. fasfaion> of 
a double chesay^. scaocety/aefiUBin^paitted:?^ Hfiiv 



tnk^ U 18 Mt IrMndty m ypil^ k if iik^t nflakt^Al^i^ 
fB^jfAn with meti in sedhih^ yowr ptfdr McM/* 

'' 1 am imxnitd set ybOY j^sMdvat^ #^ra§/' AHI 
ll^I]Stk^ ^ I icSm fd^hdl^i it ^ift^m f^Afoffi 

tptett I tttiAi* htf ifick i ffl^ir ^iiWc it *a65f dtkrf^ 
dM Hbltl the i^^ ]^t ixp. If yot hid iify pfl9^» 
grate, chf nttttndnr, y6tf #riifld dbt *fif fa* flWR.** 

aftgty wofrife fb 6^dch dflitf, D^fat^il^ ind Lj^ 
^sttftKt left tntin^ ny njgnt tog^fflcr m oicf ^(KoM 
JWt&fc'loVcfctf Hcleitt. 

WBefh they £6md At g^HtfeittAi^Rsfd li^ Aiini 

ftt^^bod hr ^itffir of ffifeW lotKffe 

Aft ^o6ti as rficy ^rd gt>Yie, fli^ faiin^ mgi^ktt6 
with little Puck had been listening to tlli^ 4^^^ 
fefr, said WlHtti ^ Thiyij^yottr nf<igfig€fhW, Piifek ; 
6t did pti dd this Wifruffy ?'* •* Belitfvi^ ifitf^ 

t^ : dtd'ilbf y6d t^ll xVie f d!tdtH(f Sh6w tiie' ih^ 
by his A*the«ah gatihents'? fifo^rfv^ef-;- f afift libt 
sd^y tfti^ A^^ fis^peiied; for f tHiift ffelPjft^Iiii^ 
hf^cs^ e]ft:dlent spoVt.'' ^ Yotf fiiSiM/* said 
0B&ttorti '^ ffiat l!rcttitttit« atirfiy^n«e^*« ^6n* 
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1^0 seek a cposrehknt {dace .to fight ixt. I cotm 
mand yoju^to ovcrbapg the night vi^tth a thick 
fogy and lead the^e quarrelsome lovers so Astray 
in the darkf th^t they shall iipt l}eiable <tx> fif{4 
each other. > Counterfeit each of ijheir voices ^p 
the ^ther^ and with bitter taupts provoke ^^^555 
to follow you, while, they think it is theirTrlval's 
tongue they hear* See you do thia> till they rare 
so, weary they can, go no farther ; and when you 
£nd they are asleep, ^rop thejuiqe of this other 
flower into Lysander's eyes, and when he awakes 
he will forget his ne^^ love for Helena, and iceturn 
to his old passion for Hermia , and then the two 
fair ladies may each: one be. happy with die qisan 
s;he loves, and they will think all that has passed 
a vexatious dream. About this quickly, Puckv 
juid I will go and see what sweet love my Titania 
lias fou»d" 

. Titania was still sleeping, and Oberpn seeing a 
clown pear her,' who had lost his way in tb^ 
wood^ and was likewise asleep : " This fellow,*' 
said hcj " shall be my Titania's true-love j" and 
clapping an ass's head over the clown's, it seemed 
to fit him as well as if it had grown upon his 
own sloulders. Though Oberon fixed the ass's 
head on very gently, it awakened him, and rising 



\ipi,oaconsG^S' of what Obefon had^done to him,% 
he went towards, the bower wh^e thie fairy queen 
slept. 

. ;<* Ah I what angel is thavl see?" said Titaftia, 
opening her eyes, and the juice of the ilttl^ purple, 
flower beginning to. t^e effect ; ''^ Are you as 
yAse^ ^s you are beautiful ?" 
- "Why* mistress," said the fppli^ clown, " i6 
I. .have wit enough, to find the way out of tbis^ 
wood) I have enough to serve my turn." 
. *^ Out of the vfpod do nqt desir^to go," said 
die enamoured queen. ^^I^arn a spirit of no 
Qommon .^te* I loy^ you. Go with me, and I 
will give you fairies to attend upon you." 
. ; She then called four of her fairies ; their iiames 
were. Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Mothj'and Mus- 
tard-seed. 

. " Attend," said the queen, *' upon this sweet 
gentleman^ hop in his walks, and gambol in his 
sight; feed him with grapes and .apneots, and 
steal for Jiim the honey-bags from the bees. 
Come, sit with me," said she to the clown, f* and 
Ipt.me play with your amiable hairy cheeks, my 
beautiful ass ; and kiss your fair large ears, my 
gentle joy !" 
. " Where is Pease- blosspm ?" said the ass-headed 



ckmti; Ml mtseh fep^t^g the ftify {^^fitfi^ 

*' Here, sir," said little Pease-blossom. 

«♦ ScfaK* my 1»^/* sKikl tfc*'dd#tt. «*= t^Wrc 

" H€r«; sir,*' ei» GolniitA, 

« Good Mr. CobweV sairf the f6bR«*r ^fo^^'ttv 
^kill mt di^ fed: bumBle bee cm the to^ c^tfiat 
lSi»tl^ ydHdet ; aiid, g&64 Mr. CdEh^b*, trring* i^ 
the honey bag. 1% A6t fii«t ]!iemtsf«lf ttoi6 Mt(^ 
ik^ ^6' actkmx IHfr. Cbl^eb^ ^d take' dafr^ the 
IkHiey-bflfg* tee^ rtotj 1 sHoti'H be^ sdryy tity haf^ 
yotr overfloiim^ with st ftonef-ttag.. Wltetv i» 
Mustard-sctstf?"^ 

^ He«?, sir;** said Miistsni^isecfcf t *^ ti^hat is 
yemrwiff?" 

•^ Nothing," said the clown, " good Mr. Nfuf^ 
t^ttf-swdibnt tohelp^IMt. Peasfe-frlcfssom^tb scratch: 
Fiftiwt go to- a batter^^i MV. Wustartii-setetF, ftfi 
iwethmfc^Fam matveilbiij^ Hairy afidat tBc face.?** 

^ My sweet Ibve,'*' sakd tftt cjueetf, *^ Wfiat ^ff 
ytytt Tisf^ta eat? F Haver ar venittroti^ faity sB^ 
seek tKe squinreFs hoard, and ffereh ymi sdifte 



mew fltitsr."' 



** I had rather have a handful of drietfp^a^,'* 

said* die ciovwii -vdio witft Kis ai?s*rHtad^fiad got 



pe«]rie iCs^bme^ Im ( kave a mind lorShMp^'^ 

'< Sleep then,'*^ md:^ A^ queen, *< afi# t ^pM 
Hvkkl yaa ki^ iiijc snmiB. Olhow llcwydip! How 
1 4baC upon yoa f^ 

Wl«» tfa«^ firii^ kifig n^ Ae ctoWn stoepjiig ^ 
Ae artns of his ^etny btf sNif aiiee^ in^tfM tutt^ 
sight, and reproached her with haviisg^ h»Uiiet 
W tamywfs uf^m^ an ms. 

'Hiiis s^fte eovid n»t denj^ as. ^ clcnm wsti 
AtM'ste^ifig wkhHi'h€gra»nsy\ririi his aae^a bead 
CfOWfied^bf her^ with ftewtrs. 

When' Oherani liad^ teased her for some Hine^ 
h« agoint d^Riand)?^ 4il6 cbangeliag^bo]^^ whtcb 
rilt, a€htffifed of beinp dhooveffsd by btfr ferd 
witk het new finFOttrite, did tifitiaae to>fef«i$t 
him. 

Oberon, ha^iiigi tfiuff obtai^et^ the littie bof he 
had^ SO' lon^ wished fo9 te be his page^ todk pity 
on- the dlsgraeeftil satiation into wfe^eh^ by bi» 
meiry- comrivencs?^ he had- brosught hir' Tita^ 
nia, and threw^ some of the juicet of the d^kiOt 
fldwer itito hereye& ; and At fditj* qiieisw immei- 
diafidf^reeo^redher senses^ and wond^Fed^atthtft 
lace dbtage> saying how she now lUziimd^tSie s^fal 
o^tfie- stt^tngo^ mQils#er< 
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firctn that time, being the satnt day cm Vrhich 
Hermia had been condemned to lose bef lift^ 
and on that same day Helena joyfully agreed to 
marry her beloved and now faithful DemttriUs. 

•The fairy king and queen, who were invi^ibte 
spectators of this reconciliaiion, and how saw 
the happy ending of the lover*9 history bfonght 
about through the good offices of Obtrtrti, re- 
ceived 80 much pleasure, that these kind spirits 
resolved to celebrate the approaching tiuptiah 
with sports and rereb throughout theii fairy 
^ngdom. 

And noMT, if any are offijndcd with thid ttQff 
jrf fairies and their pranks, as judging it ittefo* 
dible and strange^ they have only to think thftt 
. they have been asleep and dreamiflg> and that all 
these adventures were visions. which they saw ih 
dieir sleep : and I hope none of my readers will 
be so unreasonable as to be offended With a 
pretty harmless Midsunwncr Night's Dte^tn. 



TALE THE THIRD. 



THE WINTER'S TALE. 

LbONTES, king of Sicily, and his queen, l3ts 
beavtiful and Tirtuous Hermione^ once lired in 
Ae gre&test hnrmonj together. So happjr was 
iieontes in Ac love of this excellent ladjr, that 
he had no wish ungratified, except that he some- 
times desired to see again^ and to present to hit 
qtieen^ his old companion and school- fellow^ 
Pelixenes^ king of Bohemia. Leontes and Po- 
fixenes were brought tip together from their 
infancy, but bemg by the death of their fathers 
ealled to reign orer their respective kingdoms^ 
they had not met for many years, though they 
frequently interchanged giftSi letters, and loving 
embassies • 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polix- 
encs came from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, 
to make his friend Leontes a visit. 
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At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure to 
Leontes. He recommended the friend of his 
youth to the queen's particular attention, and 
seemed in the presence of his dear friend and 
old companion to' have his felicity quite com- 
pleted. They talked over old times \ their 
school-days and their youthful pranks were re- 
membered and recounted to Hermione, wh 
always took a cheerful part in these conversa- 
tions. 

When after a long stay Polixenes was pre* 
paring to depart, Hermionei at the desire of \m 
huibandj joined her intreaties to his that PpUx* 
enes would prolong hj^ visit* 

And now began this good queen^s sorrow ; for 
Polixenes refusing to stay at the request of 
Leontes, was won over by Hermione's gentle 
and persuasive words to put off his departure for, 
some weeks longer. Upon this, although Le- 
ontes had so long known the integrity and 
honourable principles of his friend Polixenes, as 
well as the excellent disposition cf his virtuous 
queen, he was seized with an ungovernable 
jealousy. Every attention Hermione shewed to 
Polixenes, though by her husband's particular 
desire, ^nd merely to please himi increased the 
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unfortunate king's malady; and from being a 
loving and a true friend, and the best and fond- 
est of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Ca- 
millo, one of the lords of his court, and telling 
him of the suspicion he entertained, he com- 
manded him to poison Polixenes. 

Camillo was a good man ; and he, well know- 
ing that the jealousy of Leontes had not the 
slightest foundation in truth, instead of poison- 
ing Polixenes, acquainted him with the king his 
master's orders, and agreed to escape with him 
out of the Sicilian dominions i and Polixenes, 
with the assistance of Camillo, arrived safe in his 
own kingdom of Bohemia, where Camillo lived 
from that time in the king's court, and became 
the chief friend and favourite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous 
Leontes still more ; he went to the queen's apart- 
ment, where the good lady was sitting with her 
little son Mamillus, who was just beginning ta 
tell one of his best stories to amuse bis mother, 
when the king entered, and taking the child 
away, sent Hcrmione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, 
loved his mother tenderly j and when he saw her 
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so £sftt)nbttTed9 and brmi she was takefl from 
hrm ta 6e put mto a pfisorr, he to<Jk ir deeply 
to hesrirt, ancf droopcrf and pined away fcy slow 
degrees', losmg his appetite aird his sleep, tfll it 
waf thottght his grief would kill Mm. 

The iing, wfien fte had' sent hik queen t& 
prison, commandird Cfeomenes^ and Didtty two 
Sicflfan lord^, to ga to Delphos, there to enquire 
of the oracJe at the tempTe of Apc^o", if Ks* 
queen- had becir unfaithful tb ftf m. 

When HermiDiie had beew a diort time in 
ptfeorr, sficr was bnougfit to bed of a daught^sr j 
and the poor fedy received ivuch comfort frow 
ifte sight of her pretty baby, and die" said to it, 
^ My poor Httltr prisoner, t am as' innocenf a^ 
jctc are.*' 

Hermione Had^ a kind friend in the noble- 
spirittd Pkulmai who was the wife of Antigonusj^ 
a Sicilian I6rd: and wfieni die tady Paulina 
heard her royal misttess was^ Brought to bed, 
•he went to the* prison where Hermione was 
confined ;" and sfte said to £milla, a lady who 
attended upon Hermione, **!' pray you, Emilia, 
tell the good queen, if tier majesty dare trust 
me witii her Httlfe babe, f will carry it to 
the^ king- its^ father ; we do not knoi;^ how he 
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«R^ $f^{im. at the 8i|^t of lusr innocetit cUkU" 
^< MoH. woiithy Qfudsunv" replied Emilki^ ^^ I wUl 
acquaint the queen with jwix aobk ofitnr v she 
H^ WMhi^ tcHday that she bad any friend who 
y^mH veAfiWQ to p^POfient the child ta the kiog/' 
'« MA ^l huts'' said PauJ&ia>, <' that I wiU s^edk 
Mdiiy tal^d^n^^ in her defeaee*" ^ May you 
be for ever blessed,'* said £nulia|i "Ua jouc 
)Min96$ ki> Qivr gpacious^ queea!'' Emilia then 
vti^ to- lki;miQne, who^ jo^uUyf gave «p hei^ 
h^b)f to- the: q^e. of Pa<ulina, foe she had feared 
that !¥>' ooc wouUf dai;e. v^nturei to> grejseat the 
child to its father. 

F&ulina) took' the. newJioisv isftsuit^ and forcing 
b^fsi^l^iata the kingV presence, notwithstanding 
hffir l^Hsbwdj^ icf^fing the king's aitger^ endea* 
vomied' tp prevent h^« she laldr the babe at its 
idler's- feety. and Paulina, made a noble ^^ech ta 
^ft king- in defence of Hermione,^ and she re^^ 
gimched hina. sevenely^ for bis^ inhumanity^ and 
imglarcd Inmate. have mercy on. his innoceni; wi£e 
9nd child*. But Paulina's spirited remonstrances 
ouXy^ ag^va};ed Leonties's? displeasuarei^ and he 
ordered, her husband Antigpmus- to take her from 
his i?r.€isence.. 

Whcin. Pa.ulinar yreut awa;^. she lefir the little 
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baby at its father's feet, thinking, when he was 
alone with it, he would look upon it, and have 
pity on its helpless innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken ; for no sooner 
vrzs she gone than the merciless father ordered 
Antigonus, Paulina's husband, to take the child; 
and carry it out to sea, and leave it upon some 
desert shore to perish. 

Antigonus, unlike the good Camillo, too well 
obeyed the orders of Leontes 5 for he immediately 
carried the child on ship-board, and put out to 
sea, intending to leave it on the first desert coast 
he could find. 

^ So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt 
of Hermione, that he would not wait for the 
return of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he had 
sent to consult the oracle of Apollo at Ddphos ; 
but before the queen was recovered from her 
lying-in, and from her grief for the loss of her 
precious baby, he had her brought to a public 
trial before all the lords and nobles of his court. 
And when all the great lords, the judges, and 
all the nobility of the land were assembled toge- 
ther to try Hermione, and that unhappy queen 
was standing as a prisoner before her subjects to 
receive their judgment, Cleomenes and Dion 
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entered the assembly, and pr^ented tb tl^e Jcit)^ 
the answer of the oracle sealed up; andL^oateft 
conunanded the seal to be broken, and the words 
of the oracle to be read aloud, and these were iht 
words :- — " Hermione is innocent^ Pdixenesblantiiessf^ 
CamiUo a true suh/fct^ Leonies a jealous tyrant y and 
the king shall live %inthout an heir if that nvhich (f 
lost be not found J* The king would give no credit 
to the words of the ora^e : he said it was a false- 
hood invented by the queen's friends, and be 
desired the judge to proceed in the trial of the 
queen ; but while^ Leontes was speaking, a man 
entered and told him that the prince MamiIhtS| 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, 
struck with grief and shame, had suddenly died. • 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this 
dear affectionate child, who had lost his life in 
sorrowing for her misfortune, fainted ; and Leon^ 
tes, pierced to the heart by the news,\ began to 
feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered 
Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants^ 
to take her away, and use means for her re- 
covery. Paulina soon returned, atad told the 
king that Hermione was dead. # . [ 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, 
Ke repented of his cruelty, to her; and now that 
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tw Uttrn^ his lit ti^age hii4 brafceA ffennim^ 
lieMrt^ he bdievo^ her innocent ; and he now 
thought ibe worde of the oracle were tFue, as he 
lenew ^ if that whkh was lost was net Ibtrnd," 
which he concluded Was fais young daughter, b« 
riMutd be withoiut an heir, the yeung prince 
ifamtlhis being dead; and he would g^v*e Ms 
hingdom now to recffver his lost daughter: and 
Leontes gave himself up to remorse, and paesed 
many years in mouvnli^ thoughts and repentant 
gfie£ 

The drip in which Antigonus carried die inhx^ 
pvinocas out to sf a was ^driven by a storm upon 
the coast of Bohemia, the very kingdom of d^ 
good king Polbcenes. Here Antigonus landed, 
and here he left the little baby. 

Antigonus never returned to Sieily to tell ht^ 
•Mies where he had left his daughter, for as he 
was going bade to the sliip, a bear came e^t of 
the woods, and tc^e him jbQ pieces ; a just punish-' 
ment eo him for obeying the wicked order of 
Leontes. 

The chUd waa d;>essed 191 ri^ elethes and 
jewels ; fer Hermione had made it ¥<epy fine w^en 
she sent it to Leontes, and Antigonus had pinned 
a pper la its maatky widi die name of J^erdka 
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This, goQf d^m^ b^ Hm fpWIli H%.9h9fr 

!i|l^ lUtk f^4i^ hqm^ HP }m nV% whp. wfttd k 

conceal the rich prize he had found ; tksr^foie 
jll^ \€i% ^t p?rt of ibe wmt^yij tku m onp 
f^hi kx^QW ^h^rp ^ g!9l bis fifihfifif $uid with 

p^ of P6r4i^'ii jewflf hf kougk b^df of ahe^ 

^p Perdita as his own chMx W^ $he knew m$ 
ihe w^fi 9^y o^he;r tlb^n » ^b^ei4'9 dM^btsr* 

Th« little Perdij^ grew vp » lovd jr nwidwi ; 
9^4 tbpv^h sh^ ba4 «q. bo^r odv^stiim thaw 
jtl^ ^f ?. sh^^d'^ 4ak^gker» p* sf^ did t)^ ttl^ 
tVXfl gi^f ^ ^^ il^eriti^ frQ9» h^f royal mother 
ibi^ ^9^ '^^ hev wtiDtored mind, thfijt aa oae 
from her behaviour would have known ^h^ had 
^ bi^iiPi brcmgh^ ^p jtx W fat her't co^Mft. 

F^i^i^t tl^ }ciQg 9f 3&hiBxnU» had an oalf 
ft9i%» whp^. i^»m« wM Fiorisi^ As iMa yamm^ 
^KiriiQ^ Iiv9§ hvii^il^e t«i9f the ^^ephesd's dwelbngv 
i^ ^aw ^he ^ i^»»'$ %l»pp9^ dAUgkter * and ihc 
ibett^tf) modf^y> Md i^y^oi^Iil^ dofMnDtn^^nt of 
Perdiu caused him instantly toiliiU io kiveiiiit% 
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Jier. He sooiii under the name of Doriclcs, and 
in the disguise of a priTate gentleman, became a 
•constant visitor at the old shepherd's house. * 
' FlorizePs frequent absences froni court*alarmed 
Polixenes^ and setting people to watch his son'» 
>he discovered his love for the sheph^rd^s fair 
daughter. ' 

P(dixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful 
iCamillo, who had preserved his life from the fury 
of Leontes; and desired that he would accomi* 
pany him to the house of the shepherd, the sup- 
posed father of Perdita. 

Polixenes and Camillo, both in disguise, af« 
rived at the old shepherd's dwelling while they 
were celebrating the feast of sheep-shearing ; and 
•though they were strangers, yet at the sheep- 
shearing every guest being made welcome, they 
were invited to walk in, and join in the genenil 
festivity. • ' 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going for- 
ward. Tables were spread, and gfeat prepara- 
;tion3 : were making for the rustic feast. Some 
lads and lasses were dancing on the green before 
the house, while others of the young men were 
l>uying ribbands, gloves, and such toys, of s 
pedlar at the door. 
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While this busy scene was going forward, Flo- 
rizel and Perdita sat quietly in a retired corner, . 
seemingly more pleaded with the conversation of . 
each other, than desirous of engaging in the 
sports and silly amusements of those around 
them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impos* 
sible his son could know him *, he therefore ad- 
vanced near enough to hear th« conversation. 
The simple yet elegant manner in which Perdita 
conversed with his son did not a little surprise : 
Polixenes ; he said to Camillo, ^^ This is the pret- . 
tiest low-bom lass I ever saw ; nothing she does . 
or says but looks like something greater than/ 
herself, too noble for this place." 

Camillo replied, ^^ Indeed she is the very queen 
of curds and cream." 

•* Pray, my good friend," said the king to the , 
old shepherd, ** what fair swain is that talking , 
with your daughter ?*' " They call him Doricles,** 
feplied the shepherd. *^ He says he loves my 
daughter ; and to speak truth, there is not a kiss 
to choose which loves the other best. If young 
Doricles can get her, sl)e shall bring him that 
hs little dreams of :" meaning the remainder of . 

d3 
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Perdita'6 jiraeki "triiiebi ttfttf h^ h!rA bbUgfiC 
herds of ^heep with pan tff fh^in^i h^ had tate* 
fully hoarded up for hct marriage'-ptji'ttonv 

Polixenes th^n addfwiitsi his ddn* ** Hm^ 
ndWj young m^n !" *aid ht : ** yokt heirt setiTfi 
full of something that takes off your mind ftott 
feiftiing. When I was y6»ttg, I utJed H> load tty 
love with ptefettits j but you havfe let tht pcdla* 
go^ jmd have bought your lass tib toy."* 

The ydUttg ptifice, 'trh6!ittfc fli6«ightfce wttl- 
taiktbg to th6 kittg his father, replied, "Old sJf, 
sh^ privies not such tdfles ; the gflfcs vAAth l*er- 
drtd t^pects from tne utt hckzA up in tny heirt.^ 
Thett ttttfting to Petdita, he said to her, ** O tear 
me^ Perdita^ before thid ahtieflt gtmthmafi, ^0 
it sc^mis Mras ofrce himsdf a lover ; he^all hesr 
what I profess." Florizel then CaHed upon ^is 
old stt^ng^t to be a witness to a solemn pf omise 
of ^ferriage which he made to Perdita, saying to 
Polixwies, " I ptay you, mark our tontraet.** 

** Mark your divorce, young tsir,*' said dife 
kiiftg, discovering himself. Polixeftes then te- 
proached his «on for dating to contract himself to 
this lo^wbotn mai^ten, calling Perdita " shep- 
h«?td'5-brat, ^tepJiook," and other disrespectful 
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I/Mans aM 4k9»tei&ig| if ever due suffeittd 1ms 
eoA i^ jist licr ag«in» he would put ber» ^d tlu^ 
«U idie)>helpd her £atlier» K> a cruel dead). 

The l^xig ^n left them tn great wfath^ and 
ordered CimnUo to follshr him with prince Fb^ 

When the kkig had depnrt«d» Perdita, whoae 
royal nature was rou!ied by Polixeiiefi'a reproachesi 
(aid) '* Though we are sdl undone, I was not 
touch afraid ; i^nd once or twice I was about to 
«peakf a/ftd teiQ him plainly that the self-same sun 
which shines upon his palace^ hides not his faoe 
from our cottage, but looks on both alike.'* Then 
sorrowfully she saidi ^ But ii#w I «m awakened 
firom this dream^ I wiU queen it no farther. 
liCave me) sir i I will go milk my ewes, and weep/' 

The kind-hearted Can;nllo was charmed with 
ihe spirit and propriety of Perdita's beha« 
Tionri and perceiving that the young prince 
wais too deeply in love to give up bis mistress at 
the command of his royal father, he thought of 
% way to befriend the lovers, and at the same 
time 10 execute a favourite scheme he had in his 
mittct* 

Cansitio had long known that Leontes, the 
iuilg tifSicilyf WM become a true i^enitenl ; and 

b4 
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though Camillo was now the favoured friend of 
king Polixenes, he could not help wishing once 
more to see his late royal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the 
Sicilian court, where he would engage Leontes 
should protect them, till throiigh his mediation 
they could obtain pardon from Polixenes, and 
his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and 
Camillo, who conducted every thing relative to 
their flight, allowed the old shepherd to go 
along with therp. 

^ The shepherd took with him the remainder of 
Perdita's jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper 
which he had found pinned to her mantle- 
After -a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Per- 
(lita, Camillo and the old shepherd, arrived iii 
safety at the court of Leontes. Leontes, who 
still motirncd his dead Hermione and his lost 
child, received Camillo with great kindness, ai^d 
gave a cordial welcpme to prince Florizel. But 
Perdita, whom Florizel introduced as his princess, 
seemed to engross all Leontes' attention : per- 
ceiving a resemblance between her and his dead 
queen Hermione, hb grief broke out afre$h> and 
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he said, such a lovely creature might his own 
daughtef have been, if he had not so cn^elly de- 
stroyed her. **^And then too,'* said he to Flo- . 
rizelj " I lost the society and friendship of your . 
brave father, whom I now desire more than my. 
life once again to look upon.*' , 
. When the old shepherd heard how much no- . 
tice the king had taken ofPerdita, and that he- 
had lost a daughter, who was exposed in infancy, 
he fell to comparing the time when he found the : 
little Perdita with the manner of its exposure, the 
jewel$ and otl^er tokens of its highbirtl^; from^ 
all which it was impossible for him not to coa«>^ 
elude, that Perdita and the king's lost daughtext 
were the same. 

Flori2xl and Perdita, CamiUo and the faithful - 
Paulina, were present when the old shepherd re« 
lated to the king the manner in which he had 
found the child,, and also the circumstance of 
Antigonus's death, he having seen the bear seize 
upon him. He shewed the rich mantje in which 
Paulina remembered .HernHone had wrapped the 
child ; and he produced a j^vrel which she remem*' 
bered Hermione had tied about Perdita's necfc,^ 
and .he gave up the paper which Paulina knew to^ 
be the writing of her husband 5 it^ .could not be' 

D 5 
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doubtcfl tliat Perdita was Leontcs' own dattghter: 
but oh 1 the noble struggles of Paulina, between 
sorrow for her httsband*s death, and joy that 
this dratl^ was fulfil led, in the king's heir, his 
long>!o$t datighter, being found. When Leontes 
4ieard that Perdita was his daughter, the great 
swtow that he felt that Hermione was not liviag 
to behoM htr child, made him that be couM say 
n6t]iing for a long thne, hot, '^ O thy mother^ 
thy m«hetr 

Paulina intemipted tfaia joyful yet distressfftit 
sOeii^ with' titfmg to Leontes, that she had a 
stii«e, fiewly finished by that rare Italian masteri 
Julio RooHiaoi which was sach n petfetrt te^sn^ 
blance of the queen^ that would his lAs^esty %e 
pleaded to go to her hoMe and look upon it, he 
would alnosc be leady to think it vnB Henmitme 
berself* Thither cbm iliey all we«it 5 the kk]j{g 
anxxoQS to see the semblance of his Hettnlovie, 
aad Perdita longing to behold what the ttt^faer 
Ae never saw 4id look like* 

When Pattjfoa drew faadk the cintaiii whidi 
concealed thia lai«oiis ^tatte, ao perfectly did it 
reseoible Hcnnioae, that all the kmg*a somnr 
was renewed at the sight rfor a toogtinici» howl 
no power to speak or -aior'e. 



V 
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<' I like your silence, ray liege/' said Paulina ; 
•* it the more shews your wonder* Is not Ait 
mtue ^ery like your qiieen ?" 

At leigth ^he Ung said; <* O, thus she stood, 
eren with such majesty, when I first wooed her. 
But yet, Paulina, Hermione was not so aged ai 
tins statvie looks^^' PauKna feplied, *' So tnuck 
the more die carver's eicdlence, who has made 
the statue as Hermione wotdd hare looked had 
she been living now. But let me draw the cof^ 
tain, sire, kst presently you thifdi it moves.** 

The king then said, *< Do not draw the ctnrtsrin ! 
Would I were dead ! See, Camilio, would you 
not think it breathed ? Her eye seems to hate 
motion in it.'' *'I must draw the curtain, my 
liege,'' said Paulina. <<You are so transported, 
you will persuade yourself the statue lives." 
*'0, sweet PauHna," said Leontes, '* make me 
think so twenty years together! Stiil methifiks 
there is an air comes from her. What fine chisel 
could ever yet cut hreath ? Let no man mock 
me, idv I will kiss hcr.^ ** Good my lord, for- 
l>ear !'' said Paulina. ^ Hie ruddinsss fipon her 
lip is wet ; you will stain your t>wn With iMy 
painting. ShaH I draw the curtain ?* "^'No, not 
these twenty years," said Leontes. 
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JPerdfta, who all this thue had l^een kneeling^ 
and beholding in silent admiration the statue of 
her matchless mother, said now^ ** And so long 
could I stay here, looking upon my dear mother.'' 

^^ Either forbear this transporl,'' said Pauling 
to Leontes, ^'and let me draw the curtain; or 
prepare yourself for more amazement. I caa 
make the statue move indeed ; aye, and descend 
from off the pedestal, and take yoju by the banc^ 
But then you will think, which I protest I ara 
not, that I am assisted by some wicked powers*'^ 
''What you can make her do," said the asto- 
nished king, ''I am content to look upon. 
What you can make her speak, I am content to 
hear ; for it \& as easy to make her speak as 



move." 



Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn 
music, which she bad prepared for the purpose, 
to strike up ; and to the amazement of all the 
beholders, the statue came down from off the 
pedestal, and threw its arms around Leontes' 
neck. The statue then began to spesdc, praying 
for blessings on her husband, and on her child, 
the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leontes' 
neck, and blessed her husband and h^r child. 
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No wonder; for the stalue was indeed Hennkme 
herself) the real, the living queen. 

Paulina had falsely r^>orted to the king the 
death of Hermione, thinking that the only means 
to preserve her royal mistress's life i and with the. 
good Paulina Hermione had lived ever since, 
never choosing Leontes should know she wz^ 
living, till she heard Perdita was found; for 
though she had long forgiven the ipjuries which 
Leontes bad done to herself, she could not par- 
don his cruelty to his infant daughter. 

His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost 
daughter found, the long-sorrowing Leontes 
could scarcely support the excess of his own 
happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate 
speeches were heard on all sides. Now the de- 
lighted parents thanked prince Florizel forjoving 
their lowly-seeming daughter; and now th^^. 
blessed the good old shepherd for preserving 
their child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejoice, that they had lived to see so good an 
end of all their faithful services. 

And as if nothing should be wanting to corn* 
plete this strange and unlooked-for joy, king 
Polizenes himself now entered the palace. 
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Vfheti P^ixeticn fim missed his son and Ca- 
millo^ knowing that Camillo httd long wished to 
retam to Slci]y> he cotijectored he ibould find 
the fugitives here ; and fc^owing them with- all 
spe^^ he happened to airiire just at this» the hap** 
piest moment of Leontes' life. 

PoKxenes took a part in the general joy } he 
fofgave his friend Leontes the unjust jealousy he 
1^ conceive^ against himi and they once more 
krred each other with all the walrmth of tbek* tot 
boyish friendshifh And there was no fear that 
Polixenes would now oppose his son's marriage 
with Perdtta» She Was no ** sheep»book'' noWi 
but the heiress of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtuea of the 
hmg^tufficring Hermione rewarded. That excel- 
lent lady Hved many years with her Leontes and 
)ier Penfita, the happiest of mothers and of 
qoeens. 



TALE rut POtTRTH. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. 

i HSftli lived in the palace at Messina two 
IsdieSy whose names were Hero and Beatrice. 
Hero was the daughter, and Beatrice the niece, 
of LeonatOj the governor of Messina. 

Beatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to 

^Iven her cousin Hero, who was of a more 

serious disposition, with her Sprightly sallies. 

tVtiatever was going forward was sure to make 

matter of mirth for the light-heaned Beatrice. 

At the time the history of these ladies com- 
mences, some young men of high rank in the 
army> as they were p^ssmg through Messina oft 
fteir return from a war that was just ended, in 
which they liad distinguished themselves by their 
great bravery, came to visit Leonato. Among^ 
these were Don Pedro, the prince of Arragon, 
and hiB friend Claudio, who was a lord of 7k)« 
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rence \ and with them came the wild and wittj 
Benedicki and he was a lord of Padua. 

These strangers had been at Messina before^ 
and the hospitable governor introduced them 
to his daughter and his niece as their old friends 
and acquaintance. 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room} 
began a lively conversation with Leonato and 
the prince. Beatrice, who liked not to be left 
out of any discoursci interrupted Benedick witk 
saying, '< I wonder that you will still be talkingi- 
signior Benedick ; nobody marks you." Bene- 
dick was just such another rattle-brain as Bea- 
trice, yet he was not pleased at this free salu- 
tation : he thought it did not become a welUbred 
lady to be so flippant with her tongue 5 and he 
remembered, when he was last at Mdssina, that 
Beatrice used to select him to make her menv 
jests upon. And as there is no one who so 
little likes to be made a jest of as those who arc 
apt to take the same liberty themselves, so it was 
wiih Benedick and Beatrice 5 these two sharp 
wits never met in former times but a perfect 
war of raillery was kept up between them, and^ 
they always parted mutually displeased with each 
other. Therefore when Beatrice stopped him ia 
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the middle, of his* discourse with telling him 
nobody marked what he was saying, Benedicki 
affecting not to have observed before that sh« 
was present, said, •^What, my dear lady Dis- 
dain, are you yet living ?** «And now war broke 
out afresh between them, and a long jangling 
argument ensued, during which Beatrice, aU 
though she knew he had so well approved his 
valour in the late war, said that she would eat all 
he had killed there: and observing the prince 
take delight in Benedick's conversation, she 
called him ** the prince's jester.'* This sarcasm 
sunk deeper into the mind of Benedick than all 
Beatrice had said before. The hint she gave 
him that he was a coward, by saying she would 
eat aU he had killed, he did not regard, knowing 
himself to be a brave man : but there is nothing 
that great wits so much dread as the imputation 
of buffoonery, because the charge comes some- 
tifpes a little too near the truth ^ therefore Bene<« 
dick perfectly hated Beatrice, when she called 
him ** the prince's jester." 

The modest lady Hero was silent before the 
noble guests } and while Claudio was attentively 
observing the improvement which time had 
made in her beauty, and was contemplating the 
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ei^iffM graciss of kcr fine figure (for tlitt WttS 
an EidfiHfliblc jomng hdj^ the prince Wis liighhf 
•mused with listeiHiig to tbe buitiDimik dkitogufi 
between Bonodick and Befintrite ; and he ssM in 9i 
Whrsper to Leonato^ *^ This is a ple«satit-^if4te4 
young Jady* She were an excelfont wife ftf* 
Benedick*" Leonato tof^ted to this sii^artiM^ 
" O n»y lord, my lo»d, if they were but a w»eek 
married) they wcniM tulk tbemselres mad/' Btf 
thbugh Leonaso titooghc tbey wouM mftke » 4is« 
copdant panv the prince did not give vep the tditi 
of matching these two keen wits together. 

When the prince returned with Clsodio fr^im 
the palace> he found dnt the marriage he htt4 
devised between Benedkk and Betcrice was not 
the only one projected in d)at good conqmnyy 
for Claudio spoke in sttch terms of Heroy sis 
made the prince guess at tHiat ws^ passing in 
hia heart; ^d he liked it well, and he w& t6 
Ckiadio» " Do yoo affect Hero V To this upM- 
tion Claadio replied) ** O my lord^ when I wss 
last at Messina, I looked upon beir with a sel^ 
diet's eye^ that Wkttl, bat had no toisure for 
toving; but now, in this happy time of peaee> 
thoughts of war ha^e left their places "^cant in 
my mind) and in their room come thronging 



sdft 2M deRcatc thoughts, all pYotfipiitig me 
hmr fahr foung Hero fe, feiftinding me that I 
liked her before I went to the wars.** Claudio's 
cmrfesstcn of hh lofre for Her© S6 wrbiight upon 
the priiTce, Aat ht lost no time in soliciting the 
cbuswit of Leoniito to actept of Chudio fot a 
soii'-in^aw. Leotiato agreed to this proposal, 
and die prince folind no great diffiiiulty in per- 
sii^ding Ae gctitJe Hero herself to listen to the 

« 

salt of thtt noble Claudio, who was a lord of rare 
etiddwilitnts, and highly accomplished j and 
Ghrtrdio, assisted by hrs kind prince, soon pte* 
imded npdn Leon^to tt) fix an early day for the 
ctlebratkm of hm maniage with Httt>. 

CbudSo Mras to wait but a few days before he 
wan to be married tb hrs fair lady ; yet he com- 
pbtifilsd Of the interval being tedious, a3 indeed 
mwt yotmg m^ti are impaifient, when they are 
waiting for the actotnplishment of any etent they 
teve set their hearts npon : die printe therefore, 
to make the time seem shoft to him, proposed ad 
alind of tnerry pastime, that they should inrveirc 
stHne aftfftl $ch«me to male Benedick and Bea- 
trice fall in iote with each other. Claudio en^ 
tered with great satisfaction into this whhn of the 
prince^ and Ltonato promised them his assist- 
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ance, and even Hero said she would do any. 
modest office to help her cousin to a good 
husband. 

The device the jprince invented .was, that the, 
gentlemen should make Benedick believe that; 
Beatrice was in love with him, and that HerO) 
should make Beatrice believe that Benedick was 
in love with her. 

The prince, Leonato, and Claudio, began their . 
operations first, and watching an opportunity, 
when Benedick was quietly seated reading in an, 
arbour ; the prince and his assistants took their , 
station among the trees behind the arbour, so, 
near that Benedick could not. choose but hear^ 
all they said ; and after some careless talk the 
prince said, " Come hither, Leonato. What 
was it you told me the other day, — that your, 
niece Beatrice was in love with signior Bene*. 
dick? I did never think that lady would have 
loved any man.*' *' No, nor I neither, my 
lord," answered Leonato. ** It is most wonder*, 
ful that she should so doat on Benedick, whom^ 
she in all outward behaviour seemed ever to 
dislike." Claudio confirmed all this, with say- ; 
ing that Hero had told him Beatrice was so in 
love with Benedick that she would certainly die. 
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t>{ grief, if he could not bef brought to love her ; 
Vhich Leonato and Claudio "seemed to agree was 
impossible, he having always been such a railer 
against all fair ladies, and in particular against 
Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearken to all this with 
great compassion for Beatrice, and he said, " It 
^vere good that Benedick were told of this." 
•* To what end ?" said Claudio -, " he would but 
make sport of it, and torment the poor lady 
Vorse." " And if he should," said the prince, 
** it were a good deed to hang him ; for Beatrice 
IS an excellent sweet lady, and exceeding wise 
in every thing but in loving Benedick." Then 
the prince motioned to his companions that 
they should walk on, and leave Benedick to me- 
ditate upon what he had overheard. 

Benedick had been listening with great eaget- 
!nes8 to this conversation j arid he said to himself 
when he heard Beatrice loved him, ** Is it pos- 
sible? Sits the ^ind in that corner?'* And 
when they were gone, he began to reason in 
this manner with liimself. ** This can be nb 
trick ! they were very serious, and they have this 
truth from Hero, and seem to pity the lady. 
Love me ! Why, it must be requited ! I did 



i 
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nerer tbink ^^ ixvuTjr^ But wUm I ^i4 1^ 92)Q^ll4 
4ie 9 bach^lgir,. I did no^ *wk I shouJ4 ¥v^ tP 
be married. They 5a.y the lady h yitmm^ 3W4 
fair. Sh^ is so, And wUs ui ^yery thiog; tiut 
in loving me. Why that is no great ajgu^^eiM^ 

pf her folly. BMt h^r* cpmei fi^atrke^ By this 
dayi rf^e is a fair kdy. I da spy spew; w^r^s of 
love in her." JJeatrice now ajppi^o^iwcjKed him$ 
gLTid said wi|H h^r U^iwl t^rtjnesi, " Ag4ns.t my 
will I am s§pt to bid yott come vi tp dinwt*" 
Benedickjt who oaver frit bim§^tf dispo&^d tP 
spe^k ^ politely tQ Ij^er b^focei repUed|. ** Fw 
Bea,trice,i I thapk you for ycSur paiiM »" »w) whq?i 
Sealrice rft^r two pr thr^ mo^e ri^J^ $p^ech^ 
left kmr Benedick thought he pi);Betited ^ QWr 
ceal^d 0iwni«f of kUidne^, m^r t^Ue vnicix^ 
words she uttered* wi he said ^len^d^ "1(140 
TOt take pit;y pn beXi, I am ?^ vilWii- If I do 
not love h«r|i J a« a Jew. I will j^ g?t; h«^ 
picture.*' 

The gigtatteoian bei^^ thi^ caught i^ the r^ 
they had ^jprea^d fojf him, it w?s iiow Hei9*^ tw;a 
IP play her pa»«^ vith Be?ti:iee } a^d fw this p^i^ 

Hf[^e she j^nl for Ursula a;id Majrg^i;el|, ^wp 
gfiUtle\Kf3imei^ who atteni^d uppp h^, and «hp 

Daid taW;ari;^^t, v g^qd Warga^^j r^^ tpt|i^ 



ptrl^ttr ; thcfe yott wiB fiad my cousin Beatrice 
lAUciiig with the prince nod Claudb. Whkper 
m her eatr* thai: I and Ursola gre walking in the 
wdm^ri, and that our dtscouiise it idl ^ herb 
Brdi her steal into that pleasant afhout^ vAeee 
beoeyHUtckles, ripened by the ami, like ungrate* 
fill mimons, forbid the sun to enter/' Ttiie 
Slbour^ into which Hero desired Margaret to 
entice Beatrice^ was the ^vy same pleasant ar« 
bcMNT where Benedick had so latety been an 
attentive Ustener. ^ I will make her ceme, X 
i^trrant^ presently," said Margaret. 

Heiroy ^en taking Ursula with her uM Ae 
ofi^f d» said to her^ " Now, Ursula, when Bea- 
trix comeSf w<r will walk up and down this 
%llfsy, dd^ QUf talk must be pnly of Benedick9 
9ll4 when I name him, let it be youff part t^ 
praise hxm n%o«e than ever man did n^erit. My 
tftlk to yon avst bt how Benedick is in love 
with Beatrice* Now h^in \ for look where 
Sestriee like a lapwing runs dose by the ground^ 
tQ h^fur our conference." They then began ^ 
lifiifo 9ftyit^, as if in answer to something whids 
UliSiilft b^d mi^ ^^ No truly^ Ussula. She is teo 
^ii^mfttl 'f b^r spirits ai^ as coy as wild birds of 
tkihf^dhr' '^Suft Qve you sifte,'^ said Ufsulay 
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f^ that Benedick lovc$ Beatnce so entirely ?*' 
Herb replied, " So says the prince, and my lord 
Claudio, and they intreated me to acquaint her 
with it; but I persuaded them, if they lo?ed 
Benedick, never to let Beatrice know of it." 
*/ Certainly," replied Ursula, " it were not good 
she knew his love, lest she made' sport of it/' 
** Why to say truth," said Hero, *' I never yet 
saw a man, how wise soever, or noble, young or 
rarely featured, but she would dispraise him.'* 
** Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable," 
said Ursula. " No," replied Hero, ** but who 
dare tell her so ? if I should speak, she would 
mock me into air.*' ** O you wrong your cou- 
sin," said Ursula : ** she cannot be so much 
without true judgment, as to refuse so rare a 
gentleman as signior Benedick." ** He hath an 
excellent good name," said Hero : *^ indeed he 
is the first man in Italy, always excepting my 
dear Claudio." And now. Hero giving her at- 
tendant a hint that it was time to change the 
discourse, Ursula said, ** And when are you to 
be married, madam ?" Hero then told her, that 
she was to be married to Claudio the next day, 
and desired she would go in with her, and look 
at some new attire, as she wished to consult with 
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her on what she should wear on the morrow. 
Beatrice! ^ho had' been listening with breathless 
eagemess'to this dialogue, when they went away* 
exdaimedi *' What fire is in my ears ? Can thi& 
be true ? Farewel, contempt, and scorn and 
maiden pride, adieu ! Benedick, love on ! I will 
requite you, taming my wild heart to your lov- 
in|;hand.'' 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see these 
old enemies converted into new and loving 
fiiends ; and to behold their first meeting after 
being cheated into mutual liking by the merry 
artifice of the good-humoured prince. But a 
sad reverse in the fortunes of Hero must now be 
thought of. The morroW;^ which was to have 
been her wedding day, brought sorrow on the 
heart of Hero and her good father Leonato. 

The prince had a half*brother, who came 
from the wars along with him to Messina. This 
brother (his name was Don John) was a melan- 
choly, discontented man, whose spirits seemed to 
labour in the contriving of villanies. He hated 
the prince his brother, and he hated Claudio, be- 
cause he was the prince's friend, and determined 
to prevent Claudio's marriage with Hero, only for 
the malicious pleasure of making Claudio and the 

VOL. I. £ 
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prince unhappy : for he knew the prince h^A 
set hk heart upon this marriage, almost as much 
as Claudio lumself: and to effect this wicked 
purpose, he employed one Borachio, a man as bad 
as himself, whom he encouraged with the offfei* 
ef a great reward. This Borachio paid his court 
to Margaret, Heroes* attendant i and Don John, 
knoMring this, prevailed upon him to make Mar« 
garet promise to talk with him from her lady's 
chamber- window that night, after Hero was 
asleep, and also to dress herself in Hero's 
dothes, the better to deceive Claudio into the 
t)elief that it was Hero \ for that was the end he 
meant to compass by this wicked plot. 

Don John then went to the prince and 
Claudio, and told them that Hero was an im-> 
prudent lady, and that she talked with men 
from h^r chamber-window at midnight* Now 
this was the evening before the wedding, and 
he offered to take them that night, where they 
should themselves hear Hero discoursing with a 
man from her window ; and they consented to 
go along with him, and Claudio said, ^^ If I see 
any thing to-night why I should not marry her, 
to-morrow in the congregation, where I in- 
tended to wed her, there I will shame her.'' 
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The prince also said, ** And as I assisted yo» 
to obtain her, I will join with yoa to disgrace 
her." 

When Don John brought them near Hero's 
chamber that night, they sai^ Borachio standing 
under the window, and they saw Margaret 
looking out of Hero's window, and heard her 
talking with Borachio*, and Margaret being 
dressed in the same clothes they had seen Hero 
wear, the prince and Claudio belieyecl it was 
the lady Hero herself. 

Nothing could equal the anger of Qaudio, 
when he had made (as he thought) this dis- 
covery. All his love for the innocent ZJero 
was at once converted into hatred, and he re- 
solved to expose her in the church, as he had 
said he would, the next day; and the prince 
agreed' to this,, thinkiiig iio punishment coufd 
be too severe for the naughty lady, who talked 
with a man from her window the very night 
before she was going to be married to the nobte 
Claudio. 

The next day, when they' were all hiet tO 
celebrate the marriage, shid Claiiiiid'/aM Hero 
were standing before the priest, and die^ jiriesi, 
or friar as he was called, w^i^ ptocT^^&itfg^tb 
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pronounce the marriage-ceremonyt ClaiidiO} in 
the most passionate language, proclaimed the 
guilt of the blameless Hero> who, amazed at the 
strange words he uttered, said meekljr, ** Is my 
lord well, that he does speak so Mride ?*' 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the 
prince, ** My lord, why speak not you ?*' •* What 
should I speak ?'' said the prince ; *' I stand dis- 
honoured, that have gone about to link my dear 
friend to an unworthy woman. Leonato, upon 
ray honour, myself, my brother, and this grieved 
Claudio, did see and hear her last night at mid« 
night talk with a man at her chamber-window/' 

Benedick, in astonishment at what he heard, 
said, *' This looks not like a nuptial/' 

•* True, O God !" replied the heart-struck 
Hero ; and then this hapless lady sunk down in 
z fainting fit, to all appearance dead* The 
prince and Claudio left the church, without 
staying to see if Hero would recover, or at all 
regarding the distress into which they had 
thrown Leonato. So hard-hearted had their 
anger made them. 

, Benedick remained^ and assisted Beatrice to 
recover Hero from her swoon, saying, *< How 
docs Ac lady?'' « Dead, I think," repUcd 
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Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her cou^ 
sin ; and knovdng her virtuous principles, she 
believed nothing of what she had heard spoken 
against her. Not so the poor old father; he 
believed the story of his child's shame, and it 
was piteous to hear him lamenting over her, as 
she lay like one dead before him, wishing she 
might never more open her eyes. 

But the ancient friar was a wise man^ and full 
4>f observation on human nature, and he had 
attentively marked the lady's countenance when 
she heard herself accused, and noted a thousand 
blushing shames to start into her face, and then 
tie saw an angel-like whiteness bear away those 
blushes, and in her eye he saw a fire that did 
belie the error that the . prince did speak against 
her maiden truth, and he said to the sorrowing 
father, ** Call me a fool ; trust not my reading, 
nor my observation ; trust net my age, my reve- 
rence, nor my caUing ; if this sweet lady lie not 
guii^ess here under some biting terror."* 

When Hero recovered from the swoon into 
^hich she had fallen, the friar said to her, 
"** Lady, what man is he you are accused of?" 
Hero replied, ^* They know tluit do accuse me ; 
J know of none:'' then turning to Leonato, she 
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Mudf ^^ O mj htber, if you can prDve thiit aB| 
mui has ever conversed with me at hours un* 
meet, or that I yesternight changed words with 
any creature, refuse me, hate me, torture me 
to death." 

"There i^," said the friar, **som€ strange 
misunderstanding in die prince and Claudio;'^ 
and then he counselled Leonato, that he diouM 
teport that Hero was dead ; and he said, that 
tlie death-like swoon in which they had left 
H^ro, would make this easy of belief; and he 
also advised him, that he diould put on moura« 
ing, and erect a monument for her, and do all 
rites that appertain to a burial. ^ What shall 
become of this ?*' said Leonato ; " What will this 
do?" The friar replied, "This report. of her 
death shall change slander into pity; that is 
some good, but that is not ail the good I hope 
for. When Claudio shall hear she died upon 
hearing his words, the idea of her life shaB 
sweetly creep into his imagination. Then shaU 
he mourn, if ever love had interest in his hearty 
and "wish he had not so accused her: yea, 
though he thought his accusation true." 

Benedick now said, " Leonato, let. the friar 
advise you ; and though you know how well I 
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b^e the jprlnce and Claudio, yet on my tionour 
I M^ill not reveal this secret to t^em." 

Leonato> thus persuaded, yielded^ and he said 
•orrowfuHy, *^ i am so grieved, that the smallest 
tmn& may lead me." The kind friar then led 
Leonato and Hero away to comfort and console 
them, and Beatrice and Benedick remained 
alone 4 smd this was the meeting {rom which ^ 
their friends, who contrived the merry j^ot 
against diem, expected so much diversion s those 
Mends wlu) were now oyerwhelmed with affile* 
tkm, «tid from whose minds all thoughts of 
merriment seemed for ever banished. 

Senedick was the first who spoke, 9nd be 

said, ^^Lady Beatrioer, have yon wept all drii 

while ?" ^< Yea, and I will weep a vMUt long^ 

fV md Beatrice. ^ Surely," said Bene£dc» 

f< I do believe your fair cousin is wron^^^ 

f^ Ah !" said Beatrice, *f ihow much mi^t thsft 

man Reserve of me who wodzld xighl her!" 

Bo^dick dien said> ^< Is t^ere any way to diew 

such friendship ? I do 'love nodiii^ in the worid 

CO weU SIS you : is net ^!hat strange ?" *' it wett 

as possible," said Beatrice, ^for me t» aay I 

loved mxtbiog in die worM so well as you ^ h«t 

^ievj^ me not, and yet I lie not. I «onless 

E 4* 
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nothing, nor I deny notfaHig. I sKM sorry for 
my cousin." "By my sword," said Benedick^ 
** you loire me, and I protest I love you. CoACi 
bid me do any thing for you." « Kill Claudio/' 
said Beatrice. " Ha ! not for the wide worM/' 
said Benedick : for he loved his friend Claudio, 
and he believed he had been imposed upon- 
** Is not Claudio a villain that has slandered, 
scorned, and dishonoured my cousin ?" said Bea- 
trice : . " O that I were a man f" " Hear mci 
Beatrice!" said Benedick. But Beatrice would 
hear nothing in Claudio^s defence \ and she con- 
tinued to urge on Benedick to revenge her cou- 
sin's wrongs : and she said, " Talk with a man 
out of the window ; a proper saying ! Sweet 
Hero ! she is wronged ; she is slandered ; she is 
undone. O that I were a man for Claudio's 
sake ! or that I had any friend, who would be a 
man for my sake I but valour is melted into 
courtesies and compliments. I cannot be a man 
with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving." " Tarry, good Beatrice," said Bene- 
dick : «* by this hand, I love you." ** Use it for 
my love some other way than swearing by it,*' 
-said Beatrice. « Think you on your soul, that 
Claudio has wronged Hero ?" asked Benedick. 
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•* Yea," answered Beatrice ; " as sure as I have 
a thought, or a soul." ** Enough," said Bene« 
dick; **I am engaged; I will chaUenge him* 
I will kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this 
kand Claudto shall render me a dear account 1 
As you hear from me, so think of me. Gro^ 
eonifort your cousin." 

. While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading 
with Benedick^ and worldng hk gallant temper 
by the spirit of her angry words, to engage in 
the cause of Hero, and fight even with hb dear 
friend Claudio, Leonato'was challenging the 
prince and Claudio to answer. wkh their swords 
Ihe injury they had done his cfaild» who, he 
affirmed^ had died for grief. But they respected 
^is 2Lgp and his sorrow, and they said, ^VNay^ 
do not quarrel with us, good old m$ia." Atid 
now came Benedick, and he also challenged 
plaudio to answer with his sword the injury he 
bad done to Hero : and Claudio and the prinee 
mi to each other, *' Beatrice has set bim on to 
do this." Claudio nevertheless must have ac« 
cepted this challenge of Benedick, had not the 
justice of Heaven at the moment brought to pass 
a better proof of the innocence of Hero thao 
the uncertain fortune of a duel. 

n 5 
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While the prince and Claudio were yet talk' 
kig oi the challenge of Benedick, a magistrate 
brought Boradiio as a prisoner before the prince. 
Boracbio had been overheard talking with one 
of his companions of the mischief he had been 
employed by Don John to do. 

Borachio made a full confession to the prince 
in Claiidio's hearing, that it was Margaret dressed 
in her lady's clothes tfiat he had talked with 
from the window, whom they had mistaken for 
the lady Hero herself; and no doubt continued 
on the minds of Claudio and the prince of the 
iimoce&ce of Hero. If a suspicion had remained^ 
k must have been removed by the fight of 
Don John, who, finding his rillanies were de- 
tected, fled from Messina to avoid the j«ist anger 
of his brother. 

Ttie heart of Clandio was sorely grieved, 
when he lotmd he had falsdyiiiceused Hero, who^ 
he thouglM;, 4ied upon hearing his eroel wordis; 
sMid the memory of his beloved Hero^ image 
came over him, ki the rare semblance that ke 
loved it first : and the prince asking hmi if what 
he heard did not run like iron through bis'sottly. 
he answered, that he felt as if he had taken 
poison while Borachio was speaking. 
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And the isepeAtabt Clauiio implored forgm- 
>nes8 of tthe odd man Leonoto f ot the injury he 
iiad lioneiHS diild^ and promiRd, that whatevdr 
fonanc^ liecmatD would lay upm blm £cir his 
£Milt in^b^teving the false accusation againat 
ills iietrothed wife, ibr her dear sake he woidd 
«sdure it. 

The penance Leonato enjoined him was> to 
marry ihe next oioming a coum of Hero's who^ 
lie said, was now his heit, and in person Tery 
like Htro. Clandio, regarding llie sdentm pro* 
ttise he had made to Lecmafto, said) 3ie wodd 
narry ibhis ^inknoivn lady, even though she were 
cm Editop : but Jirr heatt was very «orro<wf u], and 
he pas9^ dfaot irigfat in 'tears^ and m remor^^vd 
gprief^ at the t^nob *irtiich Leomtto 9iad erected 
fer £[ero« 

When the mornitig came^ ^he prince accom- 
psnsed ChNidi^ to the church, where ^he gt>od' 
frbr, and Xeonato and his niece, were already 
assembled, to ^eiebnite a second nuptial : and 
Lo6na(to presented to Claudio liis promised bridey 
and she istixt a mask, that Claudio might net 
4iiOiovct tier (ace. And 'Q^udio said to the lady 
in the mafSk, ** Give me your hand, before this 
hfif'Jaaiiiti I am your hu^nd, if you will many 
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mc." ** And when I livedo I was your other 
wife^" said this unknown lady ; and» taking oflF 
4ier mask, she proved to be no niece (as .was 
pretended), but Leonato's yery daughter^ the 
lady Hero herself. We may be sure that this 
proved a most agreeable surprise to Claudic 
who thought her dead, so that he could scarcely 
for joy believe his eye9 : and the prince, who 
was equally amazed at what he saw^ exclaimed 
*^ Is not this Hero, Hero that was dead ?"' Leo- 
nato replied, "She died, my lord, but while her * 
'slander lived.** The friar promised them an 
explanation of this seeming miracle, after the 
ceremony was ended; and was proceeding to 
marry them, when he was interrupted by Bene- 
idipji, who desired to be married at the $ame time 
to Beatrice. Beatrice making some demur to 
this match, and Benedick challenging her with 
her love for him, which he had learned, from 
Hero, a pleasant explanation took place j and 
they found they had both been tricked into a 
belief of love, which had never existed, and had 
become lovers in truth, by the power of a false 
jest : but the affection, which a merry invention 
had cheated them into, was grown too powerful 
to be shaken by a serious explanation ; and since 
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Benedick proposed to many, he was resolved to 
think nothing to the purpose that the world 
could say against it $ and he merrily kept up the 
jest, and swore to Beatrice, that he took her but 
for pity, and because he heard she was dying of 
lore for him ; and Beatrice protested, that she 
yielded but upon great persuasion, and partly to 
save his life, for she heard he was in a consump- 
tion. So these two mad wits were reconciled, 
and made a match of it, after Claudio and Hero 
were married ; and to complete the history, Don 
John, the contriver of the yillany, was taken 
in his flight, and brought back to Messina ; and 
a brave punishment it was to this gloomy, dis- 
contented man, to see the joy and feastings 
wliich, by thie disappointment of his plots, took 
place at the palace in Messina. 
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During the time that France was divided 
into provinces (or dukedoms as they were called), 
there reigned in one of these provinces an 
usurper^ who had deposed and banished his elder 
brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his 
dominions, retired with a few faithful followers 
to the forest of Arden 5 and here the good duke 
lived with his loving friends, who had put them- 
selves into a voluntary exile for his sake, while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false 
usurper ; and custom soon made the life of care- 
less ease they led here more isweet to them than 
tlie pomp and uneasy splendour of a courtier's 
life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood 
of England, and to this forest many noble youths 
daily resorted from the court, and did fleet the 
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time cirekssly, astliey Jid who lived m die golden 
age. In tine Bummerlhey lay along under the fine 
shade of thelatge iorest trees, markicig the play* 
fttl «pott8 t}f ^ mid deer *, and so fond were 
Acy of '^ese poor dappled foolsj who seemed to 
be the tn^tkte inhal^itmits of the forest, that it 
grieved them to he forced to U31 them to supply 
diemselves with inenison for their food. When 
the cold winds of winter made the duke fed th^ 
change 4fi his adverse fortune, he would endure 
it patiently^ and say, "These chiUmg winds 
wliich j>low upon my body, sffe true counsellors, 
they do not flatter, but represent truly to nse my 
conditiOQ ; and though they bite shaiply, dieiv 
tooth is nothing like so keen as thatt>f unkind- 
aeasiind ihgfatilniide« I £nd that, howsoever men 
speaik against adversity ,y<et some sweet <u8es are 
to be extracted from it ; Uke the jewel, precious 
far onodicine, which is taken from the head of 
tike>enomous and despised toad.'* In this man* 
ner did the patient duke draw an useful morai 
£rom every dung that he 4aw ; and by tlie help 
of this moralising turn, m that life of his, re. 
mote from public haunts, he could find tongues 
in trees, books in the rummig broctcs, sermons 
in sMieiii and good in e^ery dnng. 
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The banished duke had an only daughteri 
named Rosalind, whom die usuq)er, duke Fre- 
derick, when he banijihed her father, sdll re- 
tained in his court as a companion for his own 
daughter Celia. A strict friendship subsisted 
between these ladies, which the disagreement 
between their. fathers did not in the least inter- 
rupt, Celia striving by every kindness in her 
power to make amends to Rosalind for the in- 
justice of her own father in deposing the father 
of SLOsalind ; and whenever the thoughts of her 
father's banishment, and her own dependance 
on the false usurper, made Rosalind melan- 
choly, Celia's whole care was to comfort and 
console her. 

One day, when C^lia was talking in her usual 
kind manner to Rosalind, saying, " I pray you, 
Rosalind, my sweet cousin, be merry,'' a mes*- 
senger entered from the duke, to teU them that 
if they wished to see a wrestling match, which 
was just ..going to begin, they must come in- 
stantly to the court before the palace y and Celia, 
thinking it would amuse Rosalipd, 4igreed to go 
andsee.it* 

In those times wrestling, which' is only prac- 
tised now by country clowns, was a favourite 
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Sport even in the courts of princes^ and before 
hit kdies and princesses. To this wrestling- 
match therefore Celia and Rosalind went. They 
found that it was likely to prove a very tragical 
sight; for a large and powerful man, who had 
long been practised in the art of wrestling, and 
had slain many men in contests of this kind, 
was just going to wrestle with a very young man, 
who, from his extreme youth and inexperience 
in the art, the beholders all thought would cer- 
tainly be killed* 

. When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he 

said, ^* How now, daughter and niece, are you 

crept hither to see the wrestling? You will take 

little delight in it, there is such odds in the 

men: in pity to this young man, I would wish to 

persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him^ 

ladies, and see if you can move him." 

. The ladies were well pleased to perform this 

humane office, and first Celia entreated the 

young stranger that he would desist from the 

attempt ; and then Rosalind spoke so kindly to 

him, and with such feeling consideration for the 

danger he was about to undergo, that instead of 

being persuaded by her gentle words to forego 

his purpose, all his thoughts were bent to distin^ 
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guish Mmself by Iris coitr^ in ihis lovely lady^i 
eyes. He refused the request of Celia and 
Rosalind in such graceful and modest words^ 
that tfaey felt stiU more concern fer him ; he 
Concluding his refusal with saying, *^ I am sorry 
to deny such fair and excellent ladies any tltti^. 
But let your fair eyes and gende ixasfaes go with 
me to my trial, wherein if I be conquered, there 
is one shamed diat was never gradous i if I am 
killed^ there is one dead that is willing to die : 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I h^re none 
to lament me ; the world no iiqury, for in it I 
have nothing ; for I only S& xMp z place in the 
world which may be better siqqplted when I Ime 
made it eBi|)ty." 

And now the wrestling-mafecfa began. Odk 
wished the young straoger might -not be Irurti 
but Rosalind felt most for him. I%e ftieadless 
ttate which he ^id he was m, and that he widied 
to die, made Rosalind thid^ that he wss Woe 
hersetf -unfortunate ; and 'she pitied thim so nmdk| 
and so deep an interest ^ae took in his danger 
while he was wrestling, that she ;might almost 
be «aid at that moment to ha^re fiaUen in love 
with him. 

The jijndness shewn this unknown yoolii by 
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streng^ so tj^at he performed wonders; and in 
die end completely conquefed hk antagonist^ 
who wa« so muck hurt, that for a while he was 
unable to speak or move. 

The duke Frederick was much pleased with 
Aie courage and skiH shewn by this young 
ttrraiger; and desired to know his name and 
Rentage) meaning to take him under hb pro* 
teK:tk>n. . 

T%e stranger said his name was Orlando^ and 
&at ^he was the youngest son of sir Rowland 
die Boys. 

^ Sit Rowland de Boys, the fadier dF Orlando, 
had been dead some years > but when he was 
linug) he had been a true sufbjcct and dear friend 
«f the banished dtike : therefore when Frederick 
heard Orlando was the son of his banished bro»* 
Act's friendi all his. iiking for this brav^ young 
man 'was xSianged into dispkasuTe, and he l^eft 
Ate place in very ill humour. Hating to hear 
fte very name of any of his brother's friends, 
and yet still admiring the valour of the youth, 
he vaid, as he went out, diat he wished Orlando 
had been the son of any <]ther man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new 
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£iToarite was the son of her fadier^s old friend ; 
smd she said to Celia» ** My father loved sir 
Rowland de Boys, and if I had known this young 
man was his son, I would have added tears to my 
entreaties before he should have ventured." 

The ladies then went up to him ; and seeing 
him abashed by the sudden displeasure sheyn 
by the duke, they spoke )und and encouraging 
words to him ; and Rosalind, when they were 
going away, turned back to speak some more 
civil things to the brave young son of her fadier's 
old friend J and taking a chain from off her neck, 
she said, '* Gentleman, wear this for me* I am 
out of suits with fortune, or I would give you a 
more valuable present." 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind's talk 
being still of Orlando, Celia began to perceive 
her cousin had fallen in love with the handsome 
young wrestler, and she said to Rosalind, '* Is it 
possible you should fall in love so suddenly?" 
Rosalind replied, *< The duke, my father, loved 
his father dearly." « But," said Celia, '* docs 
it therefore follow that you should love his ion 
dearly ? for then I ought to hate him, for my 
father hated bis father; yet I do not hate Or« 
Undo." 
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Frederick being enraged at the sight of sir Row« 
land de Boys' son, which reminded him of the 
many friends the banished duke had among the 
nobility, and having been for some time displeased 
with his niece, because the people praised her for 
her virtues, and pitied her for her good father's 
sake, his malice suddenly broke out against her ; 
and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of 
Orlando, Frederick entered the room, and with 
looks full of anger ordered Rosalind instantly to 
leave the palace, and follow her father into ba- 
nishment } telling Celia, who in vain pleaded for 
her, that he had only suffered Rosalind to stay 
upon her account. *^ I did not then," said Celia^ 
** entreat you to let her stay; for I was too young 
at that time to value her ; but now that I know 
her worth, and that we so long have slept toge- 
ther^ rose at the same instant, learned, played 
and eat together, I cannot live out of her com- 
pany." Frederick replied, ^< She is too subtle for 
you; her smoothness, her very silence, and her 
patience, speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Ton are a fool to plead for her, for you will 
seem more bright and virtuous when she is 
gone} therefore open not your lips in her f»vouri 
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for the dooTn which I have past upon her is ir* 
revocable.'* 

When Celia found she could not prevafl 
upon her father to let Rosalind remain with 
her, she generously resolved to accompany her j 
and, leaving her father's palace that night, 
she went along with her friend to seek Rosa- 
lind's father, the banished duke, in the forest 
©f Arden, 

Before they set out, Celia considered that it 
would be unsafe for two young ladies to travel 
in the rich clothes they then wore; she therefore 
proposed that they should disguise their rank by 
dressing themselves like country maids. Rosa* 
lind said it would be a still greater protection if 
one of them was to be dressed like a man ; and 
so it was quickly agreed on between them, that 
as Rosalind was the tallest, she should weafr the 
dress of a young countryman, and Celia should 
be habited like a country lass, and that they 
should say they were brother and sister, and Ro- 
salind said she would be called Ganimed, and 
Celia chose the name of Alienai, 

In this disguise, and taking their money and 
jewels to defray their expences, these fair prin^ 
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cesses set out on their long travel ; for the forest 
of Arden was a loiig way off, beyond the bounda* 
ries of the diike^s dominions. 

The lady Rosalind (or Ganimed as she mast 
now be called} with her manly garb seemed to 
have put on a manly courage. The faithful 
friendship Celia had shewn in accompatiying 
Rosalind so many weary miles, made the new 
brother, in recompence for this true love, exert 
a cheerful spirit, as if he were indeed Ganimed, 
tiic rustic and stout-hearted brother of the gentle 
?iBage maiden, Aliena* 

When at last they came to the forest of Ar- 
de», they no longer found the convenient inns 
and good accommodations they had met with on 
t^ road ; and being in want of food and rest, 
Ganimed, who had so merrily cheered his sister 
with pleasant speeches, and happy remarks, all 
die way, now owned to Aliena that he was so 

• 

weary, he could find in his heart to disgrace his 
man^s apparel, and cry like a woman; and Aliena 
dbchitei she could go no farther ^ and then again 
Gammed tried to recollect that it was a man's 
duty to comfort and console a woman, as the 
wealier vesseh and to seem courageous to his 
Besr sister, he toid^ ^* Gome, have a good hearty 
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my sister Aiiena i we are now at the end o( pur 
trave], in the forest of Ardcn/' But feigned 
manliness and forced courage would no longer 
support them ; for though they were in the fo- 
rest of Arden, they knew not where to find (he 
duke : and here the travel of these weary ladies 
might have come to a sad conclusion^ for they 
might have lost themselves, and have perished 
'or want of food ; but providentially , as they 
were sitting on the grass almost dying with fa- 
tigue and hopeless of any relief, a countryman 
chanced to pass that way, and Ganimed once 
more tried to speak with a manly boldness, say-^ 
ing, ** Shepherd, if love or gold can in this desert 
place procure us entertainment, I pray you bring 
us where we may rest ourselves } for this young 
maid, my sister, is much fatigued with travellbgi 
and faints for want of food." 

The man replied, that he was only a servant 
to a shepherd, and that his master's bouse was 
just going to be sold, and therefore they would 
find but poor entertainment; but that if they 
would ^ with him, they should be wekome to 
what there was. They followed the man, the 
near prospect of rdief giving them fresh strength } 
and bought the house and sheep of the sbep- 
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terd, and took the man who conducted them to 
the shepherd's house, to wait on them ; and be- 
ing by this means so fortunately provided with a 
neat cottage, and well supplied with provisions, 
they agreed to stay here till they could learn in 
what part of the forest the duke dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of 
their journey, they began to like their new way 
of life, and almost fancied themselves the shep- 
herd ^nd shepherdess they feigned to be 5 yet 
sometimes Ganimed remembered he had once 
bfien the same lady Rosalind who had so dearly 
^ed the brave Orlando, because he was the son 
of old sir Rowland, her father's friend ; * and 
though Ganimed thought that Orlando was 
inany miles distant, even so many weary miles as 
they had travelled, yet it soon appeared that 
Orlando was also in the forest of Arden : and in 
this msuiner this strange event came to pass. 

Orlando was the youngest son of sir Rowland 
de Boys, who when he died left him (Orlando 
being then very young) to the care of his eldest 
brother Oliver, charging Oliver on his blessing 
to give his brother a good education, and provide 
for him as became the dignity of th^ir ancient 
house. Oliver proved an unworthy brother; 

TOL. I. F . 
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9lid dkregaxdlng the conunands of his dying h- 
fiber, he ^ever put his brother to.schoolj but kept 
him at home untaught and entirely neglectltt. 
But in his nature and in the noble qualities of his. 
snind Orlando so much resembled his excellent 
father^ that without any advantages of education 
he sisemed like a you^ who had been bred with 
tlie utmost care i ahd Oliver so envied the fine 
person and dignified manners of his untutored 
brother> that at last he wished to destroy him; 
and to effect this he set on. people to persuade 
him to wrestle with the famous wre&tlefi >yhO| 
as ha$ been before related^ had killed so maif 
men. Now it was this cruti brother's neglect of 
buQ which made Orlando say be wished to di^i 
being so friendless* 

When, contrary to the wicked hppes he had 
jEormed) his brother proved victorious, his envy 
and malice knew no bounds, and he swore he 
mroiild burn the chamber where Orlando slept. 
He vas overheard making tins vow by one that 
had been an old and faithful servant to their fa« 
ther, and ^lat Iqved Orlando because he resem* 
bled sir Rowland. This old man went out to 
meet him when he returned from the duke's pa» 
lace^ and whenhe savv Orlando, ^e petil his dear 
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)t>ung mxsttv was in made him break out inta 
tipse passionate exclamations : ^ O my gentle 
mastery my sweet masteri O you memory of old 
fir Rowhad ! why are you virtuous ? why are 
yoa getttle, strong and valiant? and why would 
ymi be sd fond to overcook the famous wrestler ? 
Tour praise is come too swiftly home before you." 
Orlasdo, wondering what all this meant/ asked 
hia what was the matter ? aiid then the old man 
tdM htm how his wicked brother, envying the 
feve aU people bore him, and now Iwaring the 
$tnt he had gained by his victory in the duke's 
p^dftce, intended to destroy him, by setting fire 
to his chamber that night; and in conclusion, ad« 
f ised him to escape the danger he was in by in- 
kaitt flight : and knowing Orlando had no money, 
Adam (for thaet was tl>e good old man*s name) 
had brought out with him his own little 'hoiardj 
and he said} '^ I have five hundred crowns, the 
Uuifty hire I saved under your father, and laid 
by to be provision for me when my old limbs 
should become unfit for service ; take that, and 
lie that ^th the ravens^ feed be comfort to my 
age !. Here is- the gold ; all this I give to you : 
ht me be your servant; though I look old, I will 
do the d^cvice of a^ younger man in aU your busi« 
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oess and necessities.'' *^ O good old man!'* said 
Orlando, '^ how well appears in you the constapt 
service of the old world ? You are not for the 
fashion of these times. We will go along toge- 
ther, and before yojir youthful wages are spent 
I shall light upon some means for both our 
naiut^nance." 

Together then this faithful serrant and his 
loved master set out; and Orlando and Adam 
travelled on, uncertain what course to pursue, 
till they came to the forest of Arden, and there 
they found themselves in the same distress for 
want of food that Ganimed and Aliena had been. 
They wandered on, seeking some human habita- 
tion, till they were almost spent with hunger and 
fatigue^ Adam at last said, << O my dear master) 
I die for want of food, I can go no farther !'* 
He then laid himself down, thinking to make 
that place his grave, and bade his dear master 
fareweh Orlando, seeing him in this weak state, 
took his old servant up in his arnis, and carried 
him under the shelter of some pleasant trees, and 
he said to him, " Cheerly, old Adam, rfcst your 
weary limbs here a while, and do not talk of 
dying!" 

Orla^do then searched about to £ni sooTie 
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food) and he happened to arrive at that part of 
the forest where the duke was ; and he and his 
friends were just going to eat their dinner, this 
royal duke being seated on the grass, under no 
other canopy than the shady covert of some 
large trees* 

Orlanda, whom hunger had made desperate, 
drew his sword, intending to take their meat by 
force, and said, "Forbear, and eat no more ; I 
must have your food!" The duke asked him, if 
distress had made him so bold, or if he were a 
rude despiser of good manners ? Oo this Or- 
lando said, he was dying with hunger 3 and then 
the duke told him he was welcome to sit down 
and eat with them. Orlando, hearing him speak 
80 gently, put up his sword, and bhished with 
shame at the rude manner in which he had de- 
manded their food. ** Pardon me, I pray you,** 
said he : " I thought that all things had been 
savage here, and therefore I put on the counte- 
nance of stern command 5 but whatever men you 
are, that in this desert, under the shade of me- 
lancholy boughs, lose and neglect the creeping 
hours of time ; if ever you have looked on better 
days ; if ever you have been where bells have 
knglled to^church 5 if you have ever sate at any 
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gQod man's feast; if ever from your eyelids ycm 
bare wiped a tear) and know what it is to pity 
pr be pitied> may gentle speeckes now mo^ 
you to do me human courtesy !" The dule re- 
plied, " True it is that we are men (as you say) 
who have seen better days, and though we have 
now our habitation in this wild forest, we have 
lived in towns and cities, and have with holy bell 
been knolled to church, have sate at good m6n's 
feasts, and from our eyes have wiped the drops 
which sacred pity has engendered : therefore sit 
you down, and take of our refreshment as much 
as will minister to your wants,*' ** There is an 
cAd poor man/' answered Orlando, <* who has 
limped after me many a weary step in pure love^ 
oppressed at. once with two sad infirmities, age 
^nd hunger ; till he be satisfied, I must not touch 
% bit." *' Qo, find him out, and bring hUn hir 
ther," said the duk«; " we, will forbear to eat till 
you return." Then Orlando went like a doe to 
find its fawn and give it food ; and presently re- 
turned, bringing Adam in his arms ; and the duke 
said, *^ Set down your venerable burthen ; yoa 
are both welcome :" and they fed the old mv^ 
and cheered his heart, and he revived, and ireco- 
vered his health and strength again. 
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The duke enquired who Orlando Was, tind . 
when he found that he was the son of his old 
friend^ sir Rowland de BtjSy he took him under 
his protection, and Orlando and his old servant 
lived with the duke in the forest. , 

Orlando had not beeft in the forest manjr dayv 
before Ganimed and Altena arrived there, and 
.(as has been before related) bought the shep« 
herd^s cottage. 

Ganimed and Aliena were strangely sur|>rised 
to find the name of Rosalind carred on IJbie trees^ 
and love<-^onnets fastened to them» all addressed 
to Rosalind : and while they were Wonderiilg 
how this could be, they iliet Orlando, and they 
perceived the chain which Rosalind had given 
him about his neck. 

Orlando little thought that Ganimed was the 
fair princess Rosalind, who by her noble conde-^^ 
3cension and favour had so won his heart, that 
he passed his whole time in carving her name 
upon the trees, and writing sonnets in praise of 
her beauty : but being much pleased with the 
graceful air of this pretty shepherd* youth, he 
entered into conversation with him, and he 
thought he saw a likeness in Ganimed to his be- 
loved Rosalind^ but that he . had none of the 
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dignified deportment of that noble lady; fo^ 
Ganimed assumed the forward manners often 
seen in youths when they are between boys and . 
men, and with much archness and humour talked 
to Orlando of a certain lover, *' who,** said he, 
** haunts our forest, and spoils our young trees 
with carving Rosalind upon their barks ; and he 
hangs ode6 upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles, all praising this same Rosalind. If I could 
find this lover, I would give him some good 
counsel that would soon cure him of his love," 

Orlando confessed that he was the fond lover 
of whom he spoke, and asked Ganimed to give 
him the good counsel he talked of. The remedy 
Ganimed proposed, and the counsel he gave him, 
was that Orlando should come every day to the 
cottage where he and his sister Aliena dwelt: 
** And then," said Ganimed, " I will feign my- 
self to be Rosalind, and you shall feign to court 
me in the same manner as you would do if I was 
Rosalind, and then I will imitate the fantastic 
ways of whimsical ladies to their lovers, till I 
make you ashamed of your love ; and this is the 
way I propose to cure you.*^ Orlandb had no 
great faith in the remedy, yet he agreed to come 
every day to Ganimed's cottage^, and feign a 
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playful courtship ; and every day Orlando visited 
Ganimed and Aliena, and Orlando called the 
shepherd Ganimed his Rosalind, and every day 
talked over all the fine words and flattering 
compliments, which young men delight to use 
when they court their mistresses. It does not 
appear however that Ganimed made any progress 
in curing Orlando of his love for Rosalind. 

Though Orlando thought all this was but a 
sportive play (not dreaming that Ganimed was 
his very Rosalind), yet the opportunity it gave 
him of saying all the fond things he had in his 
heart, pleased his fancy almost as well as it did 
Ganimed's, who enjoyed the secret jest in know- 
ing these fine love-speeches were all addressed 
to the right person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly 
on with these young people; and the goodyna- 
tured Aliena seeing it made Ganimed happy, let 
him have his own way, and was diverted at the 
mock courtship, and did not care to remind Ga- 
nimed that the lady Rosalind had not yet made 
herself known to the duke her father, whose 
place of resort in the forest they had learnt from 
Orlando. Ganimed met the duke one day, and 
had some talk with him, and the duke asked of 
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wJiat parentage he came: Gammed aasweredf 
fths^ he came of as good parentage as he did; 
which made the duke »nilei for he did not wih 
pect the pretty shepherd-bo]^ came of royal 
lineage. Then seeing the duke look well and 
happy. Gammed was content to put off sdl f ivrth^ 
explanation for a few days longer. 

One morning, as Orlando was going to visit 
Ganimed, ^he saw a man lying asleep on the 
ground, and a large green snake luid twisted^ 
itself about his neck. The snake, 9eeii^ Orlando 
approadi, glided away among the bushes. Ol«> 
lando went nearer, and then he discovered si 
lioness lie couching» with her head on the 
ground, with a cat-like watch, waiting till ^ 
sleeping man awaked (for it is said that lions wilL 
prey on nothing that is dead or sleeping). It 
seemed as if Orlando was sent hy Providence to^ 
free the man from the danger of the saakc and* 
the lioness : but when Orlaado loojbed in the 
man's face, he perceived that the s|^eeper^ who- 
was exposed to; this double peril, was his own 
brother Oliver, who had so cruelly used him, 
and had threatened to des^oy him by fire } and 
h^ was almost tempted to leave him a prey to 
the hungry lioness : but brotherly a&^tion and 
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tie geBtkdets of fa» nature soon of etcame hfe 
&cst anger against his brother*; ^d hd drew hi^ 
Bwoid, and attacked the Honels^ and atew herj, 
and thaa preserved his brother's life both from. 
the vssffonious snake and from the forioas lion- 
ess : but before Orlando cooki conquer the lion* 
68S, she had torn one of his arms with her shair^ 
claws. 

While Orlando was engtiged wkh the lioness^. 
Ofiver awaked, and perceiving that his brother 
Oirlaiido^ whom be had so cruelty treated, waa 
saving him from the fury of a wild 'beast at die 
rbkof his own Kfe, shame and remorse at onc6 
seizecf him^ and he repented of his unworthy^ 
cotiductx and besought with many tesfrs his brck 
ther's pardon for the injuries he had ctone him. 
Orlando rejoiced to see him so penitent, and 
readily forgave him : they embraced each othefjl 
and from that hour Oliver bved Orlando with st 
tsvli^ brotherly affection, though he had come to 
tke forest bent on hb destruction. 

The wound in Orland<>'s arm. having bled very 
much, he found himself too w^ak to gO to visie 
Ghniimed, and therefore he desired his brother 
to gO| and tdL Ganimedi/^ whom/* said Orlando^ 
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'' I in sport do call my Rosalind," the accident I 
which had befaHen him. 

Thither then Oliver went, and told to Gani- 
med and Aliena how Orlando had saved his li& : 
and when he had finished the story of Orlando's 
hravery, and his own providential escape, he 
owned to them that he was Orlando's brotheri 
who had so cruelly used him; and then he told 
them of their reconciKatton. 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for 
his offences made such a lively impression on the 
kind heart of Aliena, that she instantly fell in 
love with him ; and Oliver observing how much 
she pitied the distress he told her he felt for his 
fault, he as suddenly fell in love with her. Bat 
while love was thus stealing 'into the hearts x)f 
Aliena and Oliver, he was no less busy with Ga« 
nimed, who hearing of the danger Orlando had 
been in, and that he was wounded by the lioness^ 
fainted; and when he recovered, he pretended 
that he had counterfeited the swoon in the ima- 
ginary character of Rosalind, and Ganimed said 
to Oliver, " Tell your brother Orlando how well 
I counterfeited a swoon. " But Oliver saw by the 
paleness of. his complexion that he did really 
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faint, and much wondering at the weakness of 
the young man, he said^ '< Well, if you did coun« 
terfeit, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 
a man." '^So I do," replied Ganimed (truly), 
'^ but I should have been a woman by right." 

Oliver made this visit a very long one, and 
when at last he returned back to his brother, he 
had much news to tell him ; fpr besides the ac- 
count of Ganimed's fainting at the hearing that 
Orlando was wounded, Oliver told him how he 
had fallen in love with the fair shepherdess 
Aliena, and that she had lent a favourable ear to 
bis suit, even in this their first interview; and he 
talked to his brother, as of a thing ahnost set- 
tled, that, he should marry Aliena, sayings that 
he so well loved her, that he would live here as 
a shepherd, and settle his estate and house at 
home upon Orlando. 

*' You have my consent," said Orlando. *' Let. 
your wedding be to-morrow, and I .will invite the 
duke and his friends* Go and persuade your 
shepherdess to agree to this : she is now alone ; 
for look, here comes her brother." Oliver .went 
to Aliena; and Ganimed, whom Orlando had 
perceived approaching, came to enquire after the 
health of his wounded fricndt 
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When Orlando and Gammed began to talb 
over tke sudden love which had taken place be- 
tween Oliver and Aliena, Orlando ssud he had 
advised his brodier to persuade his fair ahep* 
herd^ss to be married on ^ morrow^ and thed 
he added how much he could wish to be mar- 
zi^ on the same day to hie RosaHnd. 

Ganimedy who well dippkyr&i of this arvangew 
ment> said, that if Orlando reaBy loved Rosalind 
aa well aa he professed to do, he should have hid 
wish ; fer on the morrow he. would engage to 
make Rosalind appear in her own person,^ and 
ako that Roeaiind should be wilHxig to manry 
Oilandow 

Thi» seemingly wonderful evontywhicl^ais Gak 
nimed was the lady Rosafind, he could so easily 
perfovm, he pretended he wouM bring to pass*, 
by the aid of magic, which he said he bad learal^ 
of an uncle who was a famous- magiciao. 

The fond lover Orlatido, half behemig and 
half doubting what he heaifd^ asked Ganimed if 
he spoke in sober meaning* *^ By my life I do^*^ 
said Ganimed; *^tilerefore put on your best 
ckthesi and bid tile duke and your fiienda to 
your wedding; forifyoudesireto be maniedto^ 
morrow to Rosalind^ she shall be here*". , 
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The next mornirig^ Oliver haviag obtained 
lite content of Aliena^ they came into the pre-% 
sence of the diike^ xnd with thesi abo came 
Orlando. 

Tbey being all aaaembled to celebrate i3\i9 
double n&aisriagey and as yet only one of the 
brides appearing, t^tte was much of wondering 
and conjecture) hot they mostly thought diat 
Ganim^ was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daugl^er 
that was to be brought in this strange way, aske# 
Orlando i£ he believed the shepherdJiay could 
retikf d0 what he had promised ; and while Or** 
laido was answering diat he knew not what toc 
tUnk, Ganimed entered^ and asked the ditke^ if 
he brought his daughter, whether he would con^ 
sent to her marriage widi Orlando^ ^ Hiat I 
would,*' said the duke, ^^if I had kmgdoms t9 
gtre with h^." Gauimed then said to Orbndty^ 
^^ Atid y9U say you wiU marry her if I brmg her 
hcie." "That I would,'' said Orl^do^ ««if t 
were king of many kingdoms J' 

Ganimed and Atiena. dien went oust together^ 
and Ganimed throwing off his male attire^ and' 
being once more chreaaed in woaian's af^ai^y 
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quickly became Rosalind without the power of 
magic } and Aliena, changing her country garb 
for her own rich clothes, was with as little trou- 
ble transformed into the lady Celia. 

While they were gone, the duke said to 
Orlando, that he thought the shepherd Ca- 
mmed very like his daughter Rosalind; and 
Orlando said, he also had observed the resem- 
blance. 

They had no time to wonder how all this 
would end, for Rosalind and Celia in their own 
clothes entered; and no longer pretending that 
it was by the power of magic that she came 
there, Rosalind threw herself on lier kmees be- 
fore her father, and begged his blessing. It 
seemed so wonderful to all present that she 
should so suddenly appear, that it might weU 
have passed for magic ; but Rosalind would no 
longer trifle with her father^ and told him the 
story of her banishment, and of her dwelling in 
the forest as a shepherd-boy, her cousin Celia 
passing as her sister. 

The duke ratified the consent he had 'already 
given to the marriage ; and Orlando and Rosa- 
lind, Oliver and Celia> were married at the same 
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time. And though their wedding could not be 
celebrated in this wild forest with any of the 
parade or splendour usual on such occasions, yet 
a happier wedding-day was never passed : and 
while they were eating their venison under the 
cool shade of the plea^nt trees, as if nothing 
should be wanting to complete the felicity of 
this good duke and the true lovers, an unex- 
pected messenger arrived to tell the duke the 

* ■ - * 

joyful news, that his dukedom was restored to 
him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his 
daughter Celia, and hearing that every day men 
of great worth resorted to the forest of Arden 
to join the lawful duke in his exile, much envy- 
ing that his brother should be so highly re- 
spected in his adversity, put himself at the head 
of a large force, and advanced towards the fo« 
rest, intending to seize his brother, and put him, 
with all his faithful followers, to the sword ; but, 
by a wonderful interposition of Providence, this 
bad brother was converted from his evil inten- 
tion : for just as he entered the skirts of the 
wild forest he was met by an old religious man, 
a hermit, with whom he had much talk, and 
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who in the end completely turned bis beatt 
from his s;y.cktd design. Thenceforward he 
became a true penitentj and resolved, relinquish- 
ing liis unjusc dojinlou, to spend the remainder 
of his d^ys in a religious house. The first act 
o£ his newly-conceived penitence was to send a 
messenger to his brother (as has been related)t 
to oSer to restore to iiim his dukedom, which he 
had usurped so long^ and with it the lands and 
revenues of his friends^ the faithful foUowers of 
his adversity. 

This joyful newS} as unexpected as it wa$ 
welcome^ came opportunely to heighten the fes^ 
tivity and rejoicings at the wedding of the prin* 
cesses. Celia complimented her cousin on thii 
good fortune wliich had happened to the duke, 
Rosalind's father, and wished her joy very sin? 
cerely, though she herself was no longer heir 
to the dukedom, but by this restoration which 
her father had made, Rosalind was now the 
heir: so completely was the love of these two 
cousins unmixed with any thing of jealousy or 
envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of reward- 
ing those true friends who had staid with him 
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his banishment } and these worthy followers, 
ough they had^ patiently shared his adverse 
rtune, were very well pleased to return ia 
ace and prosperity to the palace of their law- 
1 duke. 
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TALE THE SIXTH. 



THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 

VERONA. 

J HERE lived in the city of Verona two young 
gentlemen^ whose names were Valentine and 
Protheus, between whom a firm and uninter* 
rupted friendship had long subsisted. They 
pursued their studies together^ and their hours 
of leisute were always passed in each other's 
company, except when Protheus visited a lady 
he was in love with ; and these visits to his mis- 
tress, and this passion of Protheus for the fair 
Juliai were the only topics on which these two 
friends disagreed : for Valentine, not being him- 

IT 

self a lover, was sometimes a little weary of hear- 
ing his friend for ever talking of his Julia, and 
then he would laugh at Protheus, and in pleasant 
terms ridicule the passion of love, and declare 
that no such idle fancies should ever enter 
his head^ greatly preferring (as he said) the 
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free and happy life he led, to the anxious bope$ 
and fears of the lover Protheus. 

One morning Valentine came to Protheus to 
tell him that they must for a time be separated^ 
for that he was going to Milan. Protheus, un« 
willing to part with his friend, used many argu- 
ments to prevail upon Valentine not to leave 
him ; but Valentine said, ^^ Cease to persuade me, 
my loving Protheus. I will not, like a sluggard^ 
^ wear out my youth in idleness at home. Home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits. If your 
affection were not chained to the' sweet glances 
of your honoured Julia, I would intreat you to 
accompany me, to see the wonders of the world 
abroad : but since you are a lover, love on still, 
and may your Ipve be prosperous !" 

They parted with mutual expressions of unal- 
terable friendship. ** Sweet Valentine, adieu !" 
said Protheus i '^ think on me, when you see 
some rare object worthy of notice in your travels, 
and wish me partaker of your happiness." 

Valentine began his journey that same day to- 
wards Milan i and when his friend had left him, 
Protheus sat down to write a letter to Julia, 
which he gave to her maid Lucetta to deliver to 
her mistress. 
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JvEs loved Frotlieus as well as he dM her^ but 
she was a lady of a noble spirit, and she thought 
k did not become her maiden d%mty too easily 
tf> be won; therefore ^ affected to be insensible 
of hispassion, and gave him much uneasiness in 
Ae prosecution of his suit. 

And when Lucetta offered the letter to Julia, 
ahe would not receiye it, and chid her maid for 
taking letters from Prothetis, and ordered her to 
leave the room. But she so much wished to see 
wiiat was writteain the letter, that she soon called 
in her maid ag»n^ and when Lucetta returned, 
^ said, "What o^clock is it.^ Lucetta, who 
knew her mistress more desired to see the letter 
than to know the time of day, without answering 
her question, again offered the rejected letter. 
Julia, angry that her maid should thus take the 
liberty of seeming to know what she really want- 
ed, tore the letter in pieces, and threw it on the 
Boor, ordering her maid once more out of thcr 
room. As Lucetta was retiring, she stooped 4x> 
pitk up the fragments of the torn letter; but 
Julia, who meant not so to part with them, said, 
ia pretended anger, '* Go, get you gone, and let 
the papers he 5 you would be fingcriiwg them to 
anger me.'* 
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Julift then began to piece togjetker as well as 
she could the torn fragments. She first made 
out these words, " Love-wounded Protheus j" 
and lamenting over these and such-like loving 
words, whidi she made out though they were all 
torn asunder, or, she said, wounded (the cXr 
pression ** Love-wounded Protheus^" giving her 
that idea), she talked to these kind words, tell* 
ing them she would lodge them in her bosom 
as in a bed, till thek wounds were healed^ and 
that she would kiss each several piece, to odake 
amends. 

In this manner she went on taUdng with a 
pretty lady-like childishness, till finding herself 
unabk to make out tke whole, and vext at her 
own ingratitude in destroying such sweet and 
loving words, as she called them, she wrote a 
much kinder letter to Protheus than she had 
^ver done before. 

Protheus was greatly delighted at receiving this 
favourable answer tcr his letter j and while h& 
was reading it, he exclaimed, *'' Sweet love, sweet 
linesj^ sweet life!" In the midst of his. raptures 
he was interrupted by his father. *' How now !" 
said the old gentleman.^ *^ what letter are you 
reading there?" 
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" My lord," replied Protheus, ** it is a letter 
from my friend Valentine^ at Milan.'' 

** liend me the letter,'* said his father : " let 
me see what news." 

** There are no news, my lord,** said Protheus, 
greatly alarmed, ** but that he writes how well 
beloved he is of the duke of Milan, who daily 
graces him with favours ; and how he wishes me 
with him, the partner of his fortune." 

** And how stand you affected to his wish ?" 
asked the father. 

<^ As one relying on your lordship's will, and 
not depending on his friendly wish/' said 
Protheus. 

Now it had happened that Protheus* father 
had just been talking with a friend on this very 
subject: his friend had said, he wondered his 
lordship suffered his son to spend his youth at 
home, while most men were sending their zoxA 
to seek preferment abroad ; ** some," said he, 
'*to the wars, to try their fortunes there, and 
some to discover islands far away, and some to 
study in foreign universities; and there is his 
companion Valentine, he is gone to the duke of 
Milan's court. Your son is fit for any of these 
things, and it will be a great disadvantage to him 
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iti his riper age, not to have traTelled in hit 
youth.'* 

Protheus* father thought the advice of lib 
friend was very good, and upon Pfbthevs telling 
iiim that Valentine ^^ wished him with him^ the 
partner of his fortune/' he at once determined 
to send his son to Milan; and without giving 
Frotheus any reason for this sudden resolution, 
it being the usual habit of this positive old gen- 
tleman to command his son, not reason with hkm^ 
he said, ** My will is the same as Valentine'* 
wish :" and seeing his son look astonished, he 
added, Look not amazed, that I so suddenly 
resolve you shall spend some time in the duke of 
Milan's court; for what I will! will, and there is 
an end. To-morrow be in readiness to go. 
Make no excuses ; for 1 am peremptory." 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make ob- 
jections to his father, who never suffered him to 
dispute his will; and he blamed himself for teU« 
ing his father an untruth about Julia's letter, 
which had brought upon him the sad necessity 
of leaving her. 

Now that Julia found she was going to lo»c 
Protheus for so long a time, she no longer pre- 
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tended indifference j and they bade each other i 
mournful farewel with many vows of love and 
constancy. Protheus and Jnlia exchanged rings, 
which they both promised to keep for ever iti 
remembrance of each other; and thus, taking a 
sorrowful leave, Protheus set out on his journey 
to Milan, the abode of his friend Valentine. 

Valentine was in reality what Protheus had 
feigned to his father, in high favour with the 
duke of Milan ; and another event had happened 
to him, of which Protheus did not even dream, 
for Valentine had given up the freedom of which 
he used so much to boast, and was become as 
passionate a lover as Protheus. 

She who had wrought this wondrous change 
in Valentine, was the kdy Silvia, daughter of the 
duke of Milan, and she also loved him ; but they 
concealed their love from the duke, because al- 
though he shewed much kindness for Valentine, 
•and invited him every day to his palace, yet he 
desired to marry his daughter to a young cour- 
tier whose name was Thurio. Silvia despised 
this Thurio, for he had none of the fine sense 
and excellent qualities of Valentine. 

These two rivals, Thurio and Valentine, were 
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Tine day on a visit to Silvia, and Valentine was 
entertaining Silvia with turning every thing 
Thurio said into ridicule, when the duke himself 
entered the room, and told Valentine the wel- 
come news of his friend Protheus' arrival. Va- 
lentine said, •* I£ I had wished a thing, it would 
have been to have seen him here ?" and then he 
kighly praised Protheu« to the duke, saying, 
" My lord, though I have been a truant of my 
time, yet hath my friend made use and fair 
advantage of his days, and is complete in person 
and in mind, in all good grace to grace a gentle- 
man." 

" Welcome him then according to his worth," 
said the duke : " Silvia, I speak to you, and you, 
sir Thurio ; for Valentine, I need not bid him 
do so.'* They were here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Protheus, and Valentine introduced: 
him to Silvia, saying, " Sweet lady, entertain* 
him to be my fellow-servant to your ladyship." 

•When Valentine and Protheus had ended their 
visit, and were alone together, Valentine said, 
" Now tell me how all does from whence you 
came? How does your lady,. and how thrives 
your love ?" Protheus replied, " My tales of 

t; 2 
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fove used to ^eary yoti. I knoW you joy riot ui 
d love- discourse." 

« Aye, Prothcus/* returned Vateritine, " bift 
that life is altered now, I have done pfenancc 
for condemnirig love. For in revenge of my 
contempt of Love, Love has chased ^leep from my 
enthralled eyes. O gentle ProthedSi Love is a 
mighty lord, and hath so humbled me, that I 
confess there is no woe like his correttioh, hot 
no such joy on earth as in his service. I nour 
like no discourse except it be of love. Now I 
can break my fast, dine, sup, and deep, upon die 
very name of love.'* 

This acknowledgment of the changfe whkh 
love had made in the disposition of Valdntihq 
was a great triumph to his friend Protheus. But 
friend Protheus must be called no longer, for the 
fiJame all-powerful deity Love, of whotn they were 
epeaking (yea even while they were, talking of 
the change he had made in Valentine) was work- 
ing in the heart of Protheus j and he, who had 
till this time been a pattern of true love and per- 
fect friendship, was now, in one short interview 
with Silvia, become a false friend and a faithfefs 
lover: for at the first sight of Siltia, aU his low 
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ier JuUa vanished away like a dreaip, nor did liia 
long friendship for Valentine deter him from 
endeavoMring to supplant him in her affections 5 
and although, as it will always be, when people 
of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he 
kad many scruples, before he determined to for- 
sake Julia, and become the rival of Valentine, yeC 
he at length overcame his sense of duty, and 
yielded himself up, almost without remorse, to 
his ne\y unhappy passion. * 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the 
whole history of his love, and ho^ carefully they 
had concealed it from the dvlk^ h^r father^ ^nd 
told him, that despairing of ever being able to 
obtain bis consent, he hgd prevailed upon Silvia 
to leave her father's palace that night, and go 
^itb him to Mantua; then he shewed Protheu^ 
a ladder of ropes, by help of which he meant to 
^s^ist Silvia to get out of one of th^ windows of 
the palace, after it was dark. 

Upon hearing this faitliful recital of his friend's 
dearest secrets, it is hardly possible to be be- 
Jieved, but so it was, that Protheus resolved to go 
,to the duke, and disclose the whole to him* 

This false friend began his tale ^ith many art- 
ful speeches to the duke, such as that by the 

g3 
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laws of friendship he ought to conceal what hi 
was going to reveal,^but that the gracious favoir 
the duke had shewn him, and the duty he owc^ 
his grace, urged him to tell that, which else n^ 
worldly good should draw from him : he then 
told all he had heard from Valentine, not omit- 
ting the ladder of ropes, and the manner in 
which Valentine meant to conceal thetn under a 
long cloak. 

The duke thought Protheus quite a miracle of 
integrity, in that he preferred telling hie friend V 
intention rather than he would conceal an unjust 
action; highly commended him, and promised 
him not to let Valentine know from whom he 
had learnt this intelligence, but by some artifice 
to make Valentine betray the secret himself. 
For this purpose the duke awaited the coming of 
Valentine in the evening, whom he soon saw 
hurrying towards the palace, and he perceived 
somewhat was wrapped within his cloak, which 

« 

he concluded was the rope-ladder. 

The duke upon this, stopped him, saying, 

" Whither away so fast, Valentine ?" " May it 

please your grace," said Valentine, " there is ii 

messenger, that stays to bear my letters to my 

•friends, and I am going to deliver them " N<j«r 
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this falsehood of Valentine's had no better suc- 
cess in the event than the untruth Protheus told 
his father. 

" Be they of much import ?" said the duke. 

" No more, my lord," said Valentine, " than 
to tell my father I am well and happy at your 
grace's court." 

" Nay, then," said the duke, *' no' matter: stay 
with me a while. I wish your counsel about some 
affairs that concern me nearly."^ He then told 
Valentine an artful story, as a prelude to draw 
his secret from him, saying, that Valentine knew 
he wished to match his daughter with Thurio, 
but that she was stubborn and disobedient to his 
commands, ** neither rcgr.rding," said he, " that 
she is my child, nor fearing me as if I were her 
father. And I may s:\y to thee, this pride of 
hers has drawn my love from her. I had thought 
my age should have been cherished by her child- 
like duty. I now am resolved to take a wife, 
and turn her out to whosoever will take her 
in. Let, her beauty be her wedding-dower, for 
me and my possessions she esteems not." 

Valentine, wondering where all this would 
end, made answer, *' And what would your grace 
have me to do in all this ?" 

G4^ 
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" Why," said the duke, ** the lady I would 
wish to-marry is nice and coy, and does not much 
esteem my aged eloquence. Besides, the fashion 
of courtship is much changed since I was young : 
now I would willingly have you to be my tutor 
to instruct me how I am to woo." 

Valentine gave him a general idea of the 
modes of courtship then practised by young men, 
when they wished to win a fair hdy's love, such 
as presents, frequent visits, and tlie like. 

The duke replied to this^ that the lady did re* 
fuse a present which he sent her, and that &b« 
was so strictly kept by her father, that no man 
might have access to her by day. 

** V/hy then," said Valentine, ** you must visit 
her by night." 

" But at night/' said the artful duke, who was 
now coming to the drift of his discourse, ** her 
doors are fast locked." 

Valentine then unfortunately proposed, that 
the duke should get into the lady's chamber at 
night by means of a ladder of ropes, saying, he 
would procure him one fitting for that purpose ; 
and in conclusion advised him to conceal this 
ladder of ropes under such a cloak as that which 
he now wore. ** JL.end me your cloak," said 



tlie diil^i ^^o bad feigned this long story on 
purpose to have a pretence to get oflF the 
<Jpak : so, uppn saying thc3e words, he caught 
hold of Valentine's cloak, and throwing it 
back, he discovered not only the ladder of 
ropes, but also a ktjter of Silvia's, which he in^ 
,$tant]y opened, su^ read *, and this letter cott* 
taioed a fuU account of their intended elopements 
The duke, after upbraiding Valentine for his 
ingratitude in tbns returning the favour he had 
shewn him, by endeavouring to steal away his 
daughter, banished him from the court and city 
x>i Milan for ever ; and Valentine was forced to 
depart that night, without even seeing Silvia. 

.While Protheus at Milan was thus injuring 
Valentine, Julia at Verona was regretting the 
iibsence of Protheus ; and lier regard for him at 
last .so far overcame her sense of propriety, that 
she resolved to leave Verona, and seek her lover 
at Milan s and to secure herself from danger on 
tlie.road, she dressed her maid Lucetta and her- 
self in men's clothes, and they set out in this 
disguise, and arrived at Mibn/ soon after Valen- 
tine was banished from that city through the 
treachery of Protheus. 

Julia entered Milan about noon, and she took 

G 5 
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' up her abode at an Inn \ and her thoughts beiii 
all on her dear Protheus, she. entered into coi 
versation with the innkeeper, or host, as he ws 
called, thinking by that means to learn soix>^ / 
news of Protheus. 

The host was greatly pleased t^at this hand- 
some young gentleman (as he took her to be)) 
who from his appearance he concluded was of 
high rank, spoke so familiarly to him ; and being 
.a gooii-natured man, he was sorry to see him 
look so melancholy, and to amuse his young 
guest he offered to take him to hear some find f 
music, with which, he said, a gen,tleman that 
evening was going to serenade his mistress. 

The reason Julia looked so very melancholy 
was, that she did not well know what Protheus 
would think of the .imprudent step she had 
taken; for sjje knew he had loved her for her 
noble maiden-pride and dignity of character, and 
she feared she should lower herself in his e^ 
teem : and this it was that made her wear a sad 
and thoughtful countenance. 
. She gladly accepted the offer of the host to go 
with him, and hear the musics for she secretly 
hoped she might meet Protheus by the way. 

But when she came to the palace whither the 
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host conducted her, a very different effect was 
produced to what the kind host intended; for 
there, to her heart's sorrow, she beheld her 
lover, the inconstant Protheus, serenading the 
lady Silvia with music, and addressing discourse 
of love and admiration to her. And Julia over- 
heard Silvia from a window talk with Protlieus, 
and reproach him for forsaking his own true 
lady, and for his ingratitude to his friend Valen- 
tine : and then Silvia left the window, not choosing 
to listen to his music and his fine speeches y for 
she was a faithful lady to her banished Valentine, 
and abhorred. the ungenerous conduct of his false 
friend Protheus. 

Though Julia was in despair at what she had 
just witnessed, yet did she still love the tru^ 
ant Protheus; and hearing that he had lately 
parted with a servant, she contrived with the as- 
sistance of her host, the friendly innkeeper, ta 
hire herself to Protheus as a page; and Protheus 
knew not she was Julia, and he sent her with 
letters and presents to her rival Silvia, and. he. 
even sent by her the very ring she gave bim as a 
parting gift at Verona. 

When she went to that lady with the ring, she 
was most glad to find that Silvia utterly rejected 
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tbe suit of Protibeus ; and Jultti or the page Se* 
bastiaoy as she Mras called, enteitxl into coziTersa^ 
tion with Sibia about Protheos' first lovct, ^ 
forsaken lady Julia. She putting in (as one mvf 
say) a good word for herself^ ^d she knew Jv^ 
Ha ; as well she might, being herself tike JtiUia of 
whom she spoke : telling bow fondly Julia loved 
her master Protheus^ and how his unkind iii^kct 
would grieve her: and then ^e with a pretty 
equivocation wen^on: <^ Julia is about my heightf 
and of my complexion^ tbe colour of J^ ^eyes 
and hair the same as mine;'' and in JRd Julia 
looked a most beautiful youth in her boy's attire. 
Silvia was moved to pity this lovely lady, who 
was so sadly forsaken by the man she loved; and 
'when Julia oiTered her the ring which Protheus 
had sent, refused it, saying, ** The more shaste 
for him that he sends me that^tng; !l wiU^not 
take it, for I have often heard him say his ilaUa 
^ve it to him. I love thee, gentle youth, ibr 
pitying her, poor lady 1 H«re is a purse ; I give 
it yon for Julia's ssJte." These comfortdbfe 
words coming from her kind rival's tQ^giie 
cheered the drooping heart of .the disguised lady* 
But to return to the banished Valcmtinej who 
scarf e kncw^whieh way to:he^ his coui^»:b^0g 
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dfis^uig io return home to Im lather a 4^9- 
graoed and banished man : jus he wi»s w^uul^riog 
A'er a kHiely forest^, not far djisrtsMSt from Milan^ 
where J^ had left his heart '« d^v trea^rc, the 
iady Silvia^ he was set up^m by robbers^ -^^ri^ 4e« 
mandcd ^his money. 

Val^itine toM them> that:he was a m^.orpsaed 
by adversity) that be iv^as going into banishment^ 
and that be had no money, the clotbies he h?^ on 
being all his riches. 

Theiipbbers, hearing that he was a distressed 
man, ahd being struck with his noble air and 
manly behaviour, told hini, if he .would live with 
them> and be their chkf, <^ ciftzitiy ti^y would 
fiut themselves under his oommand : but that if 
he refiwcd to accept their. offer, they would kill 
him. 

Valentine, who cared UttJe what be<;aiine of 
himself, said, he would consent to live with them 
and be their captain, provided tb^y did irjo Q\xt^ 
fage on women or popr passengeirS. 

Thus the noble Valentine becanae, like R^in 
Hood, of whom we read in ballads, a captain 0f 
fobbers and outlawed banditti: and in this situ)« 
lion he was found, by Silvia, and in this manner 
it^came topass. 
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• Silvia, to avoid a marriage with Thurio, whom 
her father insisted upon her no longer refusing, 
came at last to the resolution of following Va* 
lentine to Mantua, at which place she had heard 
her lover had taken refuge ; but in this account 
she was misinformed, for he still lived in the fo- 
rest among the robbers, bearing the name of their 
captain, but taking no part in their depredations, 

/ and using the authority which they had imposed 
upon him in no other way, than to compel 
them to shew compassion to the travellj|rs they 
robbed. 

Silvia contrived to effect her escape from her 
father's palace in company with a worthy old. 
gentleman, whose name was Eglamour, whom she 
took along with her for protection on the road. 
She had to pass through the forest where Valen- 
tine and the banditti dwelt; and one of these 
robbers seized on Silvia, and would also have 
taken Eglamour, but he escaped. 

The robber who had taken Silvia, seeing the 
terror she was in, bid her not be alarmed, for 
that he was only going to carry her to a cave 

« where his captain lived, and that she need not be 
afraid, for their captain had an honourable muid, 
and always shewed humanity to women. Silvii 
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found Htde comfort in hearing she was going to 
be carried as a prisoner before the captain of a 
lawless banditti. " O Valentine," she cried, 
" this I endure for thee !" 

But as the robber was conveying her to the 
cave of his captain, he was stopped by Protheus, 
who, still attended by«Julia in the disguise of 
a page, having heard of the flight of Silvia, had 
traced her steps to this forest. Protheus how 
rescued her from the hands of the robber ; but 
scarce had she time to thank him for the service 
he had done her, before he began to distress her 
atfresh with his love- suit: and while he was rudely 
pressing her to consent to marry him, and his 
page (the forlorn Julia) was standing beside thetn 
in great anxiety of mind, fearing lest the great 
service "which Protheus had just done to Silvia 
'should w^ her to shew him isome favour, they 
were all strangely surprised with the sudden ap- 
pearance of Valentine, who having heard his 
robbers had taken a lady prisoner, xame to con- 
sole and relieve her. 

Protheus was courting Silvia, and he was so 
much ashamed of being caught by his friei»|, 
that he was all at once seized. with penitence and 
ttn\orse ; and he expressed such a lively sorrow 
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for tli(e injuries he had done to Valentine^ thgt 
ValentHie) whose nature was noble and g«^neroiiSj 
e^en to a romantic degree, not only forgave and 
restored him to his former place in his friend- 
sb^py })ut in ^a s^dd^ 4ight of heroism he said, 
•* I fredy do forgive you ; and all the interest I 
have in Silvia, I give it up to you." Julia, who 
Wif^s st^pding beside her m^ister as a page, hearing 
thisstraag^e offer, and fearing Protheus would not 
be able with tl^is new-found virtue to refuse Silr 
vi^, ^inte^, and they were all employed in recp- 
v^ring h«r : else would Silvia have be^n offended 
at being thus made over to Frotbevis, though 
she iCOjuId scarcely think tb^t Valentine would 
long persevere in this overstrained and too g^ve- 
Tovs act of friendship. When Julia recovered 
from the fainting fit, she said, " I had forgot, n^y 
master ordered me to deliver this ring to Silvia." 
Protheus, looking upon the ring, saw that it was 
the one he gave to Julia, in return for that.wbich 
he received from her, and which he had s^nt by 
the supposed page to Silvia. " How is this ?" 
f^id be, ^ this is Julia's ring: how came you by 
1^ boy ?" Julia answered, " Julia herself did 
give it me, and Julia herself hath brought it 
hither." 
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Protheus now looking earnestly upon her, 
plainly perceived th^t the p^ge Sebastian was no 
other than the lady Julia herself : and. the proof 
she had given of her constancy and true love so 
wrought in him, ths^t his love for her returned 
into his heart, and he took ag^n his own dear 
lady, and joyfully resigned all pretensions to the 
l^dy Silvia to Valentine, who had so well de- 
served her. 

Protheus and Valentine were expressing their 
happiness in their reconciliatiptij ^nd in the love 
of their faithful ladies, when they were surprised 
with the sight of the duke of Milan and Tburio, 
who came there in pursuit of Silvia. 

Thurio first approached, and attenqpt^d to seize 
Silvia, saying, ^^ Silvia is inine." Upon this 
Valentine said to him in a very spirited pander, 
"Thurio, keep back : if once ^igain you say that 
Silvia i$ yours, you shall embrace your death. 
Here sh^ istandQ, tak^ but pos^^ion pf her with 
a tpnch! I 4^re you but to breathe upon my 
love." Hearing this threat, Thurio, who was ^ 
great xoward, drew b^k, and said he cared not 
for her, and that none but a fool would fight for 
^ girl who ^ved him not. 

T)^ dufce, wbp WU a very brave nian himself, 
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said now in great anger, " The more base ani 
degenerate in you to take such means for her 
as you have done, and leave her on such slight 
conditions." Then turning to Valentine, he said, 
** I do applaud your spirit, Valentine, and think 
you worthy of an empress's love. You shall 
have Silvia, for you have well deserved her." 
Valentine then with great humility kissed the 
duke's hand, and accepted the noble present 
which he had made him of his daughter with 
becoming thankfulness: taking occasion of this 
joyful^minutc to entreat the good-humoured duke 
to pardon the thieves with whom he had asso- 
ciated in the forest, assuring him, that when re- 
formed and restored to society, there would be 
found among them many good, and fit for great 
employment J for the most of them had been 
banished, like Valentine, for state offences ra- 
ther than for any black crimes they had been 
guilty of. To this the ready duke consented : and 
now nothing remained but that Protheus, the 
false friend, was ordained, by way of penance 
for his love-prompted "faults, to be present at the 
recital of the whole story of his loves and falser- 
hoods before the duke; and the shame of the 
recital ta his awakened conscience was judged 
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sufficient punishment: which being done, the 
lovers^ all four> returned back to Milan, and 
their nuptials were solemnised in presence of the 
duke, with high triumphs and feasting. 
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TALE THE SEVENTH. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ShYLOCK, the Jew, lived at Venice : he wai 
an usurer, who had amassed an immense fortune 
by lending money at great interest to Christian 
merchants. Shylock being a hard-hearted man, 
exacted the payment of the money he lent with 
such severity, that he was much disliked by 
all good men, and particularly by Anthonio, a 
young merchant of Venice j and Shylock as much 
hated Anthonio, because he used to lend money 
to people in distress, and would never take any 
interest for the money he lent \ therefore there 
was great enmity between this covetous Jew and 
the generous merchant Anthonio. Whenever 
Anthonio met Shylock on the Rialto (or Ex- 
change), he used to reproach him with his usu- 
ries and hard dealings*, which the Jew would 
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bear with ^emuig patience^ whUe he seorcUlf 
meditated Tcvenge. 

Anthonio was the kindest man th^t liVedj the 
best conditioned, and had the most unwd^ied 
spirit in doing courtesies; indeed be was ob%I in 
whom the ancient Roman honout niore apjt^eoted 
than in any that drew breath in Italy. He ^Mras 
greatly beloved by all his fellow-citizens ; but die 
friend who was nearest and dearest to his heart 
Was Bassanio, a noble Venetian, who, having but 
a small patrimony, had nearly exhausted his little 
fortune by living in too expensive a manner for 
his slender means, as young men of high rank 
with small fortunes are too apt to do. When- 
ever Bassanio wanted money, Anthonk) assisted 
him ; and it seemed as if they had blit one heart 
and one purse bet1)veen tberii. 

One day Bassanio came to Anthonio, and told 
him that he wished to repair his fortune by a 
wealthy marriage with a lady whom he dearly 
loved, whose father, that was lately dead, had 
left her 6ole heiress to a large estate ; and that in 
h^r father's lifetime he used to visit at her ht^use, 
when he thoiight he had observed this lady had 
sometimes from her eyes sent speechless mes- 
sages, that seemed to say he would be no un- 
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welcome suitor ; but not having money to far** 
nish himself with an appearance befitting the 
lorer of so rich tn heiress, he besought Anthonio 
to add to the many favours he had shewn him^ by 
lending him three thousand ducats. 

Anthonio hacl no money by him at that time 
to lend his friend ; but expecting soon to have 
some ships come home hien with merchandise, 
he said he would go to Shylock, the rich money- 
lender, and borrow the money upon the credit of 
those ships. 

Anthonio and Bassanio went together to Shy- 
lock, and Anthonio asked the Jew to lend him 
three thousand ducats upon any interest he should 
require, to be paid out of the merchandise con- 
tained in his ships at sea. On this. Shylock 
thought within himself : ** If I can once catch 
him on the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge 
I bear him: he hates our Jewish nation j he lends 
out money gratis ; and among the merchants he 
rails at me and my well-earned bargains, which 
he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if I forgive 
him !" Anthonio finding he was musing within 
himself and did not answer, and being impatient 
for the money, said, " Shylock, do you hear? 
will you lend the money?" To this question the 

\ 
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Jew replied, '^ Signior Anthonio, on the Riaico 
many a time and often you have railed at me 
about my monies, and my usuries, and I have 
borne it with a patient shrug, for sufferance is 
the badge of all our tribe; and then you have 
called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog, and spit 
upon my Jewish garments, and spurned at me 
with your foot, as if I was a cur. Well then, it 
now appears you need my help ; and you come 
to me, and say, ShyJochy lend me monies* Has a dog 
money ? Is it possible a cur should lend three 
thousand ducats ? Shall I bend low and say, Fair 
sir, you spit upon me on Wednesday last, another 
time you called me dog, and for these courtesies 
I am to lend you monies." Anthonio replied, 
'^ I am as like to call you so again, to spit on you 
again, and spurn you too. If you will lend me 
this money, lend it not to me as to a friend, but 
rather lend it to me as to an enemy, that; if I 
break, you may with better face exact the penal- 
ty." " Why, look you," said Shylock, '* how you 
storm ! I would be friends with you, and have 
your love.^ I will forget the shames you have put 
upon me. I will supply your wants, and take no 
interest for my money." This seemingly kind 
offer greatly surprised Anthonio; and then Shy- 



todi Still pretending kindness, a)hl that all lie dtd 
tt^s to gain Anthonio's love, ^gahi said he SStovM 
lend him the three thousand dticats, and take nd 
interest for his money, only A^thonio shouM g6 
^hh him to a lai?^r, and there sign in merry 
Bport'a bond, that if he did not repay Ac money 
by a certain day, ht would forfeit a pound of 
flesh, to be cut off from any part of his body 
thflitiShytock pleased. 

*' Content," said Anthonio : *' I will sign to 
this b<Hid^ and say there is much kindness in the 
Jew/' 

Bassanio said Anthbnio should not sign to such 
^ bond for him : btit ^till Anthonio insisted that 
he would sign it, for that before the day of pay- 
went came, his ships Would return laden with 
many times thli ralue of the money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, " 
father Abraham, What suspicious people these 
Christians ^re ! Their own hard dealings teach 
them to suspect the thoughts of others. I pray 
you\tell me this, Bassanio: if he should break this 
day, what should I gain by the exaction of ^ the 
forfeiture ? A pound of man*s flesh, taken from 
a man, is not so estimable, nor profitable neither, 
as the flesh of tniitton or of beef. I say, to buy 
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hk favDwrrlioffer iMsi {aemiAafi: il^ hd will t&c 
it^ so; if noty adieo.'' 

At latfi against: tb&' advice of' BdMsvsio, who^ 
notwitlvitandii^ all die Jgw had said of his Idnd^ 
iotentions^ did net liia^ lm> Mend should rtin die 
hazard of * this shodung penalty for his sake, 
AstthoBio signed ihe boitdy tUnMng it reaUy vpas 
(as the? Jew> said) n^icly i» sporti 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wishtd to mat^ 
rplired noav Veaicei at a pbee tailed Behnont^ 
her name was Porda, and in die grates of her 
person and her mind she was nothing inferior to' 
that Fostiai of whom we readj who was Gato^' 
daoghteri and the wife of' Bfutus. 

Bassanio^ beings so kindly supplied with mo* 
ney? b^ his friend Anthonio at the baiSardof 
his life, set out for Belmont widi a splendid 
tndh^ and attended by a gendemanof die name 
of Gratiano. 

Bassanio proiring successful in his suit^ Portia 
iha-short tune consented to aeccfpt of hhi^ for a 
husband^. 

Bassanio confessed to Poitla that' he had iv^ 
fottuna> and that his high birth> and nobk att* 
cestry was all that he could boast of} she> wh^ 
loved him for his^ worthy qualkiest and had riclm 
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enough pot to regard wealth in a hu^and, an- 
swered with a graceful modesty, tiiat she would 
w|fih herself a thousand tilnes more fair, and ten 
thousand time$ more rich, to be more worthy of * 
him; and tjien the accomplished Portia prettily '- 
dispraised herself, and .said she. was an unlessoned ^ 
girl^ unschooled, unpractised, yet not, so old but' 
that she could learn^ and that she would commit ; 
her gentle spirit to be directed and governed by 
him in all^ things ; and she said, ^^ Myself, and 
what Is mine, to you and yours is now converted. 
But yesterd^yi Bassaaio, I was the lady of this ; 
fair mansion, queen of myself, and mis^ess over 
these servants ; and now this house, these ser- ' 
vants, and myself, are yours, my lord \ I give 
them with this ring:" presenting a ring to 
Ba^sanio* 

Bassanio was so overpowered with gratitude 
and wonder at the gracious manner in which the 
rich and noble Portia accepted of a man of his « 
hiunble fortun^f that he could not express his 
joy and reverence to the dear lady who so ho- 
noured bim by any thing but broken words of 
love and thankfulness: and taking the ring, he 
vowed never tO; part with it. . ' 

Cx^A^V^o, a^d Nerissa^ Portia's waiting maid; - 
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were in s^endance upon ' their' lord and lady, 
when Portia so gracefully promised to become 
the obedient wife of Bassanio; and Gratianoy 
wiping Bassanio and the generous lady joy, de- 
sired permission to be married at the saihe tin^e. 

"With all my heart, Gratiano," said Bassanioy 
" if you can get a wife." ' 

Gratiano then said that he loved the lady For* x^ 
tla's fait waiting gentlp woman, Nerissa, and that - 
she had promised to be his wife, if h^r lady mar* 
ried Bassanioi Portia asked Nerissa if this was ' 
true. Nerissa replied, " Madam, it is so, if you 
approveof it." Portia willingly consenting, Bas- 
sanio pleasantly said, ^^ Then our wedding-feast 
shall be much honoured by your marriage, Gvt^ 
tiano." . : 

The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed 
at this moment by the entrance of a messenger, 
who brought a letter from Anthonio containing 
fearful tidings. ^When Bassanio read Anthonib's 
letter, Portia feared it was to tell him of the 
death pf. some dear friend, he looked so pale; 
and enquiriiag what' was the news which had so 
4istre6^d him, he said, "O sweet: Portia, here 
are a few of the unpleasantest wbtda: t^at ever 
blotted paper: genUe lady, w^Q I iSyifst ioiparted 

H2 
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my loire ta yoQi I fimlytoM you all dieweaidv 
I bdd ran in mjr vcihs; but I should haivc told you 
that^ I had less than nodiingi bebg^ in debt.'' 
Bstsanb then told Portia vAAt hat been here re- 
latody of hie: bonromog the money of Aiidiomo» 
aard of Amixmio's* procuring it of Sbylock^ die 
Jew, and of the bond by whidi Antonio had' 
engaged to forfeit a ponnd of fleshi if it was* not 
repaid by acertam day>} and then Bsrseanio read i 
Anthonb's letteri the words of which were,: 
** Stuett Ba^sanio^ my ^hij^ an all bst, my bond to 
the Jew is f&rjiitedi cmd since in paying it is im* 
possible I should live f I could wish to see you at my 
d(kitbi mtwithift/kkiing use youn pkttsurei ifymrlmfe 
fff^me do fi^ persuade yon to^ eo$ne^ lei not my l^ter^ 
**0 my dear love/* said Portia, ** dispatch all 
blUHnesa and ber gone \ you shall have gold to pay 
the money* twenty times ^fsw^^ before tins kmd 
ffieiid shaM loso a hair by my B^sanio'^ fitult $ 
a&d a» yott are so dcwrly booghty I w3i dearly lofe 
yois.'^ Portia then ssod she would be married to 
BasMRiOi beftim he «at oul^ to give him a legal 
right to her money; and that same d^ th^ 
wero married, and Oratkino was also married to^ 
NieHriBStt; and Bassanio and Gratiano^ tho initani 
they' were mairied^ sot^ out in^ great faaiste for 



Ti^nioe, %lidre Bassaaio tmiid Astbomo in 
prison. 

The dayof /pajraieat beiog past,^ the cnid jfe\ir 
would fiot 'accept of ^ monef "whieh Basssmio 
•Ared him, but mtisted upon hafing a^ pound of 
Anihoido's ' lerfi. A day was appointed to try 
Ais-alMdciiig orate before i&e didce of Venice,. 
«nd Bassainio awaited in dxeadfed sdiepence the 
ev^it of ^ trial. 

When Portia parted with her husband, '^jie 
lipoid cbeenagly to bim^aad^ bade him bring 'his 
dear friend nalong with 'him when he returned; 
^t T she feured it would >go band with Andibnio, 
and -when Ac *iras left alone, she ' began^ to thi^ikr 
«nd coaHder wfalnn herself, if -she could by any 
sieans'be iniltnuaQiental m saving 'the Kfe of b^ 
dear 'fiassanio'sfriend^/andnotwithstanding, when 
^lAe^wtdied to boilour her'Bsssanio, she had said 
Jo thim^with fsueh z me& ^and wif&Li&e graee^ 
•that «she iwonid Submit in all things to be go- 
^veriiedfby his auperidr Wisdom, yet being now 
•cdlled forth into lactioa by the peril k)f her ho^. 
«Qvr«d faudxUid's -friend, she did nothing doubt 
,tAT 4>mk powers^ stnd by t&e sdle guidance of her 
•QlHi inie^and perfect judgment, at duce resoIved^ 
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to golxersdf to Venice^ and speak in Anthonio's 

defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in 
the law; to this gentleman, whose name was 
Bellario, she wrote, and stating the case to him 
desired his opinion, and that with his advice he 
would also send her the dress worn by a counsel- 
lor. When the messenger returned, he brought 
letters from Bellario of advice- how to' proceed, 
and also every thing necessary for her equipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa in 
.n>en's apparel, and putting on the robes of a 
counsellor, she took Nerissa along with her as 
her clerk ; and setting out immediately, they ar- 
rived at Venice on the very day of the trial. The 
cause was just going to be heard before the 
duke and senators of Venice in the senate- 
house, when Portia entered this high court of 
justice, and presented a letter from Bellario, 
in which, that learned counsellor wrote to the 
duke, saying, he would have come himself to 
4)lead for Anthonio, but that he was prevented by 
sickness, and he requested that the learned youiig 
doctor Balthasar (so he called Portia) might be 
permitted to plead in his stead. This the duke 
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granted, much wondering at the youthful appear- 
ance of the stranger,' who Mras prettily disguised 
by her counsellor's robes and her large wig. 

And how began this important trial. Portia 
looked around her, and she ' saw the merciless 
Jew; and she sawBassanio, but he knew her not 
in her 'disguise. He was standing beside Antho- 
nio, in an agony of distress and fear for his 
friends 

The importance of the arduous task Portia had 
engaged in gave this tender lady courage, and 
^she boldly proceeded in the duty she had undet- 
' takfen to perform ; and first of all she addressed 
herself to Shylock ; and allowing that he had a 
right by the Venetian law to Have the forfeit ex- 
pressed In the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the 
noble (quality of mercy ^^s would have softenid 

-any heart but the unfeeling Shy lock's; saying, 
that it dropped as the gentle ram from heaven 
. upon the place beneath; and how mercy was a 
, double blessing, it blessed him that gave, and 
him that received it ; and how it became m6- 
narchs better than their crowns, being an attri- 
bute of God himself i and that earthly power 
came nearest to God's, in proportion as mercy 
tempered justice: and she bid Shylock remember 
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ilhat fts .weidl |)«iy for sauaoBSff that itaim jpisyer 

should teadi its .to diomnsef* fibyfeck-crif 

answered bor {jf deaidsg tto .'faave As ifemkj 

forfeited in ikt bottd. ^i$ihciMtiMe to pay 

,Uie4^aiie7?''^MkedFoilia. Jia iiam ocAert eSacA 

^e Jew 1^ pijmeut ^ the ^Aroe diotttand^du- 

^C|t9f as mgi^ times oper as he dmiU idesiae; 

which Shyloekrrq^^imgt and sfttU inaistiqg iipon 

having a pound of Anthonio's fleshy Bassaillo 

hcj^ed ithe Iqamed ye^ng^ce^meihrwotiid en« 

4eav<Hur to wrest the Iaw a h$ti^,%j -aave AoAo' 

«uo'^ life. Sat Poiitia tg^vety .aBsareted^ ^diat 

JsMTS once established must oevicr be dteaad. 

Sbylock hearing Portia aa j &at lihe bw JB^t 

not be altered^ it aeemed So him )Cbat .she was 

fdeadiog in his fi^roiir^ «idfbe aaU^ ^ A iQaasiel 

is come ^ judgment ! O^imtjmmgjMg^timr 

f do honour fcto-l Haw nvidx laUer ^e greu 

tsban your loob !'^ 

£oi;tia aow desired ShytodL to let her lookat 
4iiebond ; and when liie had aead it, she said, 
'< This bond is ibrleised, and by^ins theJew jnay 
lawfuUiy daim a paund iof tflesb^ to be bf him 
iwt of joesoretf Aatfaoi^b's beart" Hien die 
aaid^to Sbyk^di:, ^* Be«ierci£iil; ilake the taaoafy 
wdhidiXielearllvbQiid.^ £utiM>«iQrqraKattId 
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die erael Shylock ihe^; and he ssud, ''By my 
soul I dwear» thei^ is ho power in the tongtte o£ 
ttaa to altdr rte**' ** Wliy then^ Authonfo/' 
Mid P6rtbi9 *''you must prepare your bosom -for 
ithe knife:" and while Shyl^ock was sharpening 
"a long kxitfe wiih great eagei^ess to cut off die 
pound of floih, OPbrtia^aSlno^Ant&onio^ ** Hate 
yoil any thing to say i." AixdKmio With ^ calib 
resignation repliM, that he had hot little to say^ 
^ilhr i&at he bid ^parted Us: mlad fisnr death,. 
^l%en he said tb^AeiManiOj *' <&ite ihe yiMir'hand> 
Bassanio ! Fare you well \ Grieve not that Imb 
iMten >Sfat6 jMs ' mi si wt aiw & ^iiriyB«> iOMiibaend 
^6 to ^r ilcnoutdlile i|M^ 'and t€il her faow 3 
teve iov»d jfioirl*' Bi»mffijb ^in the <iee^ye^ a£- 
fficticmirefi&d^ /' Ailthoiito»,I iafis ^tmrritd to m 
-Wifo) who is 4IS dear to me as life itielf ; but life 
eitseK^ ihy wife^ and all tte worlds are ndt its- 
tfedmed with me s3>oi^ your fife : I ^vbuld 4ofle 
^ll^ I woaid sacsrifite ail io this defil.he#^,t& 
iMifcr ybu/* 

ip^ttii hieariiig d]ls, thbu^ die kubd4iftar«ed 
lady iMd Itoi at alt diS^Mibd ^iltfi l»nr. h«ibaifd 
iik expra^ittg the tot^ ht <r#ed to s«> true a 
ftiend as A^lhonid fia theis^^ MMig ^in^, yiet 
«Mld SM hl%>/«ifsvl^tr^, *< Y^r %ife wduld 
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give you Kttle thanks^ if she were present, to 
hear you make this oStt.-\ And tjien Gratiane, 
vrho loved to c<^y what his lord did, thought be 
must make a speech like Bassanio's, and he said, 
in Nerissa's hearing, who was writing in her 
clerk's dress by the side of Portia, *^ I haveia 
wife, whom I protest I Iotc ', I wish she were in 
heaven, if she could hut entreat some power theie 
to change the cruel temper of this currish Jew«t'' 
.'* It is well yott wi^ this behind her .back, else 
you .would have but an unquiet hous^" said 
{Nenssa. .... ;!...: i 

Shylock now cried out tmpalientty, '^ We trifle 
jime; I pray pronounce the sent^nce/V. And 
now all was awful expectation in the.4KNirt> and 
.cvcary heart was :fvil of grief for Antbonio. > x 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh 
the &esh } and she said to the Jew, " ShyJodCf 
you must hsyire some surgeon by, lest he bleed to 
dea^." Shylock, whose whole intent -was that 
Anthonio should bleed to death, said, *^ It is net 
so named in the J:>ond*" Portia replied^ '< It is 
not 9o mmfA jn l^& bondt but what of that ? It 
wci».goo4.yoj* 4id so ^uch for charity/' To 
this all the . ans^ieer ,3hy^k. wouU^. m^ke was, 

<< I cannot Mi it j it is nQt in the * bond." 
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"l^kcn," said Portia, " a pound of Anthonto's- 
flesh is thine; The law allows it, aiid the coiirt 
divards it. And you may cut this flesh from oW 
his bireast. The law allows it, and the court 
awards it." Again Shylock exclaimed, ** O wise 
and upright jtldge ! A Daniel is conl^ to judg- 
ment !" And then he sharpened' his I6ng knife 
again, and looking eagerly on^ Antbonio^ he said> 
** Come, prepare i" 

*« Tanry a little j Jew,'* said Portia ; « there is 
'something else; This boiid here gives you no 
drop of blood ; the words expressly are, a pound 
of iksh. K in die cutting oflPthe pound of flesh 
you shed'onre d^op of Cbri^ian blood, your land 
and goods are by the kw to be cdnftscated to the 
state of Venice.** Now ay it was liftterly impos- 
sible \Eor Sfeylock to cut off the p6und of flesh 
witliout shedding some of Anthonio's blood, this 
wise discovery of Portia's, that it was^ flesli and 
not blood that was nsmied in the bond, saved the 
lt£e of Antht>nio; and sril admiring tile wotiderftil 
sagacity of die young cbuhsellory who had ko- 
hap|)ily thoilght of this 'expediait,: plaudits re- 
Boiinded fifom every port of t^e st nate^use ;. 
and Gr^tiano^ exclaimed|~ in tkp ' wordd whidi 
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Sfajlock bad use^ ^'0>w»ie cmd i^rq^ fodgt^ 
j)Mrk| Jewj a Daoid M ^0Qme to jii4 g < BW t !" 

Sbyfodc fioding jiimaelf defictl^ in Ms <«nKl. 
il4ent» «;|id wifh ^ difiaffMliiiltd lqtk» ^t ^{le 
wpuU 't;die Ac 49Kipef } and Bassamo^ i^ijoMd 
rbejQond iM^Miu^ at Aatlipnto'^ iHKifeofead d4)i- 
wisiace^ ^trd mt» -* Have is ibe vo^rxtj V* Ji^t 
Portia sttifiped Uift, aiqpiiigA *^ SsMf ; ^i9 «$ 90 
haste; the Jew shall have nochliig^r^fiiilia^: 
lihsxisS^pini pKf9g^ »ff^diQ icsh; 

hut vmA you ahfsd ^ii» ^laodi; naf do iMHra^ laff 
a$aove npf kis^Aaa ^st a.|io«nd } he ii( i^oae ^ar 
ki8 hjrone poor tsawple, m^H^ atakiMii hat 
.^r ^ weilghk af a aiqg¥ haat^ yait ai^ ;aa»- 
J^Duned hy tli^ lavs af Vei^ ita 'djk* MHi 
^ your wenthh n £arfirited ^ 4he aeaafeab'^ 
*< 13|ve a^e siy aifa^yf aad let ana fa^'^ aaid 
^yJopk. ^'I li»^ k jraady^" ilMt Bmmm: 
*^ Hoc H 18.'* 

Sh]^ock was going to talb^ the aKaaB^^^whrn 
Ifofitia agam, stoppod hias, tayifig^^ Tasry^ ym', 
I haw yat aaodwv hold i^poa yoii^ Vy the hnrs 
of Veake ywr wealth i& -fbifeiMt to 4e s^y 
fm having conspired agMSt the^ life lef ona of ^s 
citisensi^ aad your fi£e Iks at the maasffok iha 
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^ke.| therelb^e 4<mti on yoi^ kae^ amd tick 
UffilojnfdoQ yau^/V 

The diite thin 4Mad tto iSib]rlMk» *^ That 'yoii^ 
fmqr ^ee die difliMMe^ enr dimlMin j pmt» I 
fNiidcn ycm 7<Mir K£e 4M£ENre yon Mk ife; fasOf your 
^eMk bdong$ to Aiidtotiii»>4be othcar ludC GonM» 
to the slate.'' : « 

The ^Metout JlmtfaiMto Am Msai, than he 
m>viiAjptr€ ntp his (thine ^ S^lodc's ^maM^ if 
Shjlock would sign a deed to m^eiit^oifet fit hifr 
death to Jbia danf^ter iM9il>hclr bntbandi for«Ai>- 
4hooi» keeur that ihe Jew ^h^ an Only 'dioigbtctv^ 
wlio .hadrlaietf inaiiieA againlt ^hiai conaeot to a 
fomig Chrklifi% maaeid Jb^iiaaMi a ftiend of 
^thaniofa^^vhiA had«o«dfen&4 Sbylodi, ihat 
liOibad 4littnhttiiied Jitr. 

The Jowagfe0dao dMft; and beitigihuis diBa{»)- 
{KiiiMd ift: hta raveage^ aoad desj^ikd ol his 
riches, he said» ^* I am iU. Let me fo hemes 
aesd ilhe deed faftefct ;^iie^ aad I lailt ;siga oror half. 
fay ^itfhea io aty daagbter.'^ '^ Oet thoe f[aa% 
dbexii" said thoduh^ ,* aad tajgn it |. andif.yoa 
YepoiBl yoor cnielay and tnmOmlitiai^ tl^^ate 
viU i^a«irbe yolii t£K)fias; c( afaa adm^^^ 
lidicsji" 

The duhe aoia vckaatd Jintkonio*^ and dia- 
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missed the court* He then higMypri^d A» 
wisdom and ingenuity of the youHg coons^loff 
and invited him home to dinner. Portia, who 
meant to return to Belmont before her husband, 
replied, << I humbly thank your grace, %ut I mt^ 
away directly.'^ The duke said he was sorry he 
had noh^eisure to stay and dine with him *, and 
taming to Andiohio, he added,^ <* Reward this 
gendeman; Uyt in my mind you are muth in- 
debted to him.*' 

The duke and his seiMors left the court; and 
then Bassanio said to Portia, ^* Most worthy 
gemleman, I and my friend Andiofiio have by 
your wisdom* been this dwf acqufitted of grievous 
penalties, and I beg you will accept of -rile 
three thousand ducats due unto the J^Sw." 
** And we shall stand indeed to 'you 6ver and 
above," said Anflionio,. ** ia love and service 
evermore." 

Portia could ^not be jMrevaiied upon to iacoept 
the money; but upon Basssmio'fl^ll pressing her 
to accept of 8ome:refwafd, she sadd, "^ Give mt 
your gloves ; I will>w6ar themibr'^yDur ssktf^ 
and tlien Baslaaio t^ng off his gloves, she 
espied the ring which she had^given him u^on 
his finger;.:, now; it tras tibe lii^ the wily: lady 
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manted to get from him to make a merry jest 
when ^she saw her Bas^nxo again, that made 
her ask him for his gloves ; and she said, when 
she saw the ring^ ^* And for your love I wUl take 
this ring from you." Bassanio was sadly dis- 
tressed, that the counsellor should a^k him for 
the only thing he dould not part with, and he 
replied in ^eat confusion, that he could not 
give him that ring, because it was his wife's gift, 
and he had vowed never to part with it: but 
Aat he v^oidd give Urn the most valuable ring 
itk Venice, and find it out by prbchimation. On 
tlui Portia aflfected to; bea^ronted, suid left the 
cckOrt, saying, ^' You teach me, sir, how a beggar 
shiHdd be answered/' ,. # 

"Dear Bassanio," said Anthonio, *^ let him 
have the ring ;' let my love and the great serviee 
he has done for me be valued, against your wife's 
displeasure*" Bassanio, ashamed to appear so un- 
grateful, : yielded, and sent Gratiano after Portiii 
vt4th ^ ring ; aiid then the clerk Nerissa, who 
had also given Gratiano a ring, she begged his 
ring^ 4nd Grati^i^ (not choosing to be outdone 
in geQecosity by his lord) gave it tp her. ' Ajoid 
th^e W^3 laughing among d^ese.laCdies to think; 
wben^^ i^j got hoigoei how;tbey*woul4 taxihdv 
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husbands with ligmng awsy tbeir brings, anH'^wwr 
tbBt thejr had given^hem as^ i pvoeent to «Ak 
'wdnian* 

PoHiB, wfa^n dbe fettinM j iv«8in4hat<ba|i^ 
teinpeir of mind which nerer {aib to attend tilt 
'Cdnfoidashass^^ hin^higpeffennod^agobd actioD;., 
h^r dieerful sjiirito enjbjwd eidr]^thii^'efaesaf#: 
the moon nevcnr seemed to diine so (bright he^ 
iEwe; and when ^at {rfeashnt moon 'was Ud: 
behind a cloud, then a light wMdi Ae ssrw fiOA^ 
tier bouse atBelmoftt as wiellfkatsisd faer f9iinb> 
«a fancy, and ste sald^to l^^rissaii ^ That KglJt~ 
iwe see is builfiiiig in my bfllUi how f^rliiat iMt 
mmdle throws its brains, so shin&s^ a goodtfoeA 
in a naughty world :\' and Iteriffg the foliM iC 
mteie 'fitto iie^^ houde, fk^ sai^ ** ^MetMnte "fliat 
UMiric si[»inds kiuoh sw^idtA' ihiGn b]^:ttey/* 

And now. I^ortia and l^etfcsia etfior^ ti^ 
houf^ tmd dftesing thoms«h«» in thelf ^tmn ii^ 
pirel^ they srwaited tte airrivtt! of ^i^r bitotendlb. 
who soon foUowed ^h(&m WiA Alfidfoftid; fAfd* 
Sassanb firesentiiiig his dea^ Mefid^ to ^ te^ 
i^oitia, the cot^atulaticms and v^teombigs ^dl 
Aait lady w6it haifdlyN orisr^ Wh6i& th% ]^Mi3(rivel 
Meri$sa aiid h^ htisbatid quaart^tllklg in a cblMIr: 
«f 4he tbom. ^VA ^uM^el aireaiiy .^' laiii^ FMlkU 
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'* W]iattis4he taatitor?" XSsatiano ir^pUedj *'^X4i* 
^y^it js<abaut a paltry^t riog that Ndissa'^arve 
laet ^ith words 4|pon it like the ^poedrjr on a-cuit'- 

** What ,do«i the ^poetfj ^or the value of the 
nrifg fl^goi^?" jaid NeiUia. '<< ¥ou avn^re^ di^> 
»dii^ I.'gaiEe ;it to f»fUy that>]iiou^oidd Le^ptit 
till the hour >of disath^; and now you(8Siy yau 
^gaveit .to the lawjfer'ia clerk. I know you tgave 
Jt tp^ weman;' << % this hatt^s'" replied Gra- 
tirianQy ^^ J gave at to 41 yomby a jiiod of hoyt a 
4htle iscmbbed iboy ap 44gher than yourself ; he 
was clerk to the young counsellor that by his 
wise pleading .saved Anthonio^ Ufe^ thiSiprating 
boy begged it for a iet^ and I could not iotmj 
Jsfe «deny him." JPortia aai4» *' Tou were to 
Jdamcb Gratiaiub to part with your ^ifels *&6t 
jgift. I gave xs^ lord Bassamo^a xingy^aad I am 
4iuce rhe would 4aot f^irt with .it £or 4idl the world;' ' 
^Gratiaap in excuse ior his^lauk iuywNsaid» ^ <My 
Jcyd . Ra^fianio /gave his>rii|g^Mr2)y to* die cqsmI- 
iorj and theft the bc^ iiis «Ief]^ rd)at^ook^40<K 
<pahis rin writUE^, \hth^gg^A ismf ring." 

Ppn^ai heariiig lUi^»'«e€i«ed very tmg9f»^^ 
reproached Bassansp 4er §m^g iaw%y 4ier akig t 
sud 4die jaidj J^ecisaa had limght kcr ifThit to 
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' believe, and that she knew some woman had tlie 
ring* Bassanio was very unhappy to have ^ 
offended his dear lady, and he said with great 
earnestness, •• No, by my honour, no woman had 
it, but a civil doctor,, who rrfused three thousand 

. ducats of me, and begged the ring, which wlicn 
I .denied him, he went displeased away. -What 
cQuld I do, sweet Portia ? I was so beset with 
shame for my seeming ingratitude, that I wis 
forced to send the ring after him. Pardon nic, 
good lady; bad you been there, I think -you 
would have begged the ring of me to give the 
worthy doctor.'* 

" Ah !" said Anthonio, ** I am the uAhappy 
. cause of these quarrels." 

Portia bid Anthonio not to grieve at ftat, for 
that he was welcome notwiHistanding ; and tlien 
Anthonio said, ^^ I once did lend my.body f«r 
Bassanio's sake ; and but for him to whom your 
husband gave the ring I should have now been 
dead. I dare be boimd again, my soul upon the 
forfeit, your lord will never more break his faith 
with you." ^* Then you shall jye his surety ,^' 
said Portia ; *^ give him this ring, and bid him 
keep it better than the other.'* 

When Bassanio looked at this ring, he was 
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Strangely surprised to find it was the same he 
gave away ; and then Portia told him, how she 
was the young counsellor, and Nerissa was her 
clerk ; and Bassanio found to his unspeakable 
wonder and delight, that it was by the noble 
courage and wisdom of his wife tliat Anthonio'd 
life was saved. 

And Portia again "welcomed Anthonio, and 
gave him letters which by some chance had fallen 
into her hands, which contained an account of 
Axithonio's ships, that were supposed lost, being 
safely arrived in the harbour. So these tragical 
beginnings of this rich merchant's story were all 
forgotten in the unexpected good fortune which 
ensued; and there was leisure to laugh at the 
^comical adventure of the rings^ and the husbands 
'that did not know their own wives : Gratiano 
merrily s;W€»ring, in a sort of rhyming speech, 

that 

^ — while he liv*d, he*d fear no otlier thftig 
So sore, a^ keeping safe Neris8a*s ring. 



"? 



TALE THE ElOHTH 



CYMBEL'INE. 

During the time of 'Aiigustus Cmar, ^o^ey 
ror of Rome> there reigned in Expand .(^idiicb 
was then called Britain) a king -whose name wu 
'C/mbeline. 

Cymbeline's first wife died when his thfde^ 
children (two sons and a daughtisr) were Jioif 
young* Imogen, the eldest of tbsse children^, 
was brought up in her father's court; but by a 
.etiaqge chance the two sons of Cymbelirte weee 
•feolen.out of their nursery^ ^hen die eldest was 
but three years of age, and the youngest quite 4n 
infiant : and Gymbeline could never <4iseover -what 
was become of them^ Or by whom they ^^Mte con* 
veycd away. 

Cymbeline was twice married : his second wife 
was a wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel step* 
mother to Imogen, Cymbeline's daughter by his- 
first wife« 
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The queeiii thbu{^ die luited Imogeoy yet 
wished her to mavry a son of her own bjrafor-^^ 
t9tr hmAtokd (she also having been twice mar^ 
Tiedi) : for byi this mbans she hoped upon the 
deafefa-of CjrmbeUne to place die crown of Britain 
vpott th^ bead of her son Glotcni; fordie kioew 
thatj if the king's sons were not fouttdi the prin^ 
CMS Imogen muM b^s the king's heir« But tUs 
d^sigii was prevented by Imogen; hers^i ndiO r 
ni^rj^ied without the consent or even knowledge 
o| her father or the queen. 

Posthumus (for that was die name of Imogen's ^ 
husband) was the best scholar and most accpm^* 
pushed gentleman of that age. His father died 
fighting, in the wars for Cymbeline> and soon, 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at. 
the loss of her husband. 

Cymbeline) pitying, the helpless state of this 
orphan, took Posthumus (Cymbeline having, 
given him that name because he was bom after . 
his father'^ death)^ aad educated him in his ow:n. 
court. 

Imogen and Posthumus were both taught by 
the same masters^ and were play-fellows from 
their infancy: they loved each other tenderly 
when they were childreni and their affection 
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continutng to increase with their. years, when 
they grew up they privately married. 

The disappomted queen soon learnt this secret, 
for «he kept spies constantly in watch upon the 
actions of her daughter-in-law, and she imme- 
diately told the king of the marriage of Imogen 
with Posthumus. 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of Cymbelinc, 
wh«n he heard that his daughter had been so 
forgetful of her high dignity as to marry a sub- 
ject. He commanded Posthumus to leave Bri- 
tain, and banished him from his native country 
for ever. 

The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for 
the grief she suffered at losing her husband, 
offered to procure them a private meeting, be- 
fore Posthumus set out on his journey to Rome, 
which place he had chosen for his residence in 
his banishment : this seeming kindness she shew- 
ed, the better to succeed in her future designs in 
regard to her son Cloten •, for she meant to per- 
suade Imogen, when her husband was gone, that 
her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affection- 
ate leave of each other. Imogen gave her bus- 
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band a diammid ring which bad beai hex mo» 
ther'sy and Bosthumus promised never to part 
witbthe ring} and be fastened a bracelet on the 
arm .of his wife, which he be^ed she' would 
preserve with great care, as a token of his love : 
they then bid each other farewel with many ' 
vows of everlasting, love and fidelity^ 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady 
in her father's court, and Pbsthumus arrived at 
Rome,:the place of his banishment. 

Posthumus fell into- company at Rome with 
some gay young men of different nations, who 
were talking freely of ladies : each one praising ' 
the ladies of his own country, and his own mis- 
tress. Posthumus, who had ever his own dear 
lady in his mind, affirmed that his wife, the fair 
Imogen, was the most virtuous, wise, and con- ' 
stant lady in the world. 

One ^of these gentlemen, whose name was 
lachimo, being offended that a lady of ^Britain : 
should be so pfaised above the Roman ladies, his 
countrywomen, provoked Posthumus by seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife } and at length, after much altercation, 
Posthumus consented to a proposal of lachimo's, 
that he; (lachimo) should go to .Britain, and 
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emkuvur te gaittthclorrof r thanttaricA Imof 
gon. Thojr^ tbes laid :a(wager^ .thatiif: lacbaiaoi 
did not suocecdr in tlosi ^cked dca^iii he wasito^ 
ibrfdra larg^ samof nwney;. but if.be couldiwtt: 
Imogen's {zxonty and prevail ufm Ucrr to'/givc 
him the > bracelet wUch: Pasthtmusi had. soi eaif»- 
nestiy desired she wouU keep as a^ tokm of hss) 
loveythiBir the wager was tatenmnate with BO0I- 
hiunus giYtng to lafihknor the ring^. whi^ was(< 
Imogen's love-preseiit wiMn sko patted with hfir> 
husband* Suck fma f aitb had Pbadmnniir is: tlib 
fidelity o£ Imogen^ that be thought he ran nor 
hazard in this trial of her ;honour. 

lachimo i oa his arri¥ali in Britain, gained ad« 
mttta&ce and a courteous welcome from ImogeSy 
as a fri^d of herl\usband; but when hieibegsin 
to make professions of love to her^ she repulsed 
him with disdain, and he sooar founal du^ he 
could have no- hope of succeeding in- his disho^ 
nourable design* 

The ^ire Iachioi<i had tb wb the wager 
made him now have roconrse to astratagem to 
impoeeiipoii^ Pdstfaumus) and £or this purpiosehe 
bribed some of Imogra's attendants,^ and wa& by 
them conveyed into her bedohambei^ concealed 
in 8 large trwiki wheie be remained shut up^ till 
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loaogen was retired to rest> and had £^ll^n asleep *, 
and then getting out of the trunks he examiaed 
the chamber with great attention^ s^d wrote 
^^omn every thing he 8^w th^re, wid particularly 
iKHiced a mole which ^ pb^ei^ved upon In^ogen's 
jB^ckj.^nd fh^ f oftly pnloo^iog the bracelet from 
jher ann« which Posthumus had given to he^, be 
r^ifed into the ch^ again ^ and the next day he 
set oS h^ jRome with great expedition^ and. 
boasted to Fosthumus that Imogen had given bitn 
ihe braceleti and ijiibewii»e permitted him to pass 
.a pight i^ her jdb^mber : and in this manner 
la^^tnap tsMihis fii^se t^; << Her bedrchamber^*' 
said be, ^^ w»s hung with tapestry of silk and 
>9lver» the slory was^^^ prot^d Cko^m <wbm the 

N. 

mft her Jttthi»^i a .{)ifice.of work > moat bcavdy 
wrought.*' 

<< This is true," said Po^wsius ;^' but thiayou 
might have hi^rd spoken of withoMt; seeing*" 

<< Then die dumney^^aaid la^bifQo, '^ is south 
of the chamber, and the phiff^ieyrpiece is Diana 
bathing I never sa^wl figures livelier e^xpresised.'* 

^'This is a thing you m^t ihave likewise 
iieard/' jsiaid Pos^umus^ ^' for it is mueh talked 
of/' 

lachimo as accurately described the 'roof of the 

VOL. I. I 
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chamber^ and added, <' I had almost forgot her 
andirons, they were two winking Cupids made of 
silver, each on one foot standing."' He then 
took out the bracelet, and said, <^ Know you this 
jewel, sir ? She gave me thb. She took it from 
her arm. I see her yet ; her pretty action did 
out-sell her gift, and yet enriched it. too. She 
gave it me, and said, she prized it mice^'* He last 
of all described the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. 

Posthumus, who : had heard the whole of 
this artful recital in an agony of doubt, now 
broke out into the most passionate exclama- 
tions against Imogen. He delivered up the 
diamond ring to lachimo, which he had agreed 
to forfeit to him, if he obtained the bracelet 
from Imogen. 

Posthumus then in a jealous rage wrote to 
Fisanio, a gentleman of Britain, who was one of 
Imogen's attendants, and had long been a faithful 
friend to Posthumus ; and after telling him what 
proof he had of his wife's disloplty, he desired 
Pisanio would take Imogen to Miiford- Haven, 
- a sea-port of Wales, and there kill her. And at 
the same time he wrote a deceitful letter to Imo- 
gen, desiring her to go with Pisanio, for that 
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finding he could live no longer without seeing 
her, though he was forbidden upon pain of death 
to return to Britain^ he would come to Milford- 
, Haven, at which place he begged she would meet 
him. She, good unsuspecting lady, who loved 
her husband above all things, and desired more 
than her life to see him, hastened her departure 
with Pisanio, and the same night she received the 
letter she set out. 

When their journey was nearly at an end, 
Pisanio, who, though faithful to Posthum'us, was 
not faithful to serve him in an evil deed, disclosed 
to Imogen the cruel order he had received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and 
belovea husband, found herself doomed by that 
husband to buffer death, was afQicted beyond 
measure* 

Pisanio persuaded her to take comfort, and 
wait with patient fortitude for the time when 
Posthumus should see and repent his injustice : in 
the mean time, as she refused in her distress to 
return to her father's court, he advised her to 
dress herself in boy's clothes for more security 
in travelling; to which advice she agreed, and 
thought in that disguise she would go over to 
Rome, and see her husbands whom, though be 

I 2 
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had iised her so bairbarouly} dhe cduld not foi^t 
tolcyvfc. 

When Pisanib had provided her iiirMi her htw 
apparel, he left her to her uncertain fortuney 
•Wmg obliged to return t6 court ; hut beforfe he 
departed he gave her a phial of cordial^ whicJi 
he said the queen had given him as a ^overeigh 
remedy in all disorders. 

The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was 
a friend to Imogen and Posthumus, gave him 
this phial which she supposed cdntained poison, 
she having ordered her physician to give her 
some poison to try its effects (as she said) upon 
animals : but the phjrsician, knowing her ma- 
-liciotxs disposition, would not trust her Vith 
rcil poison, but gave her a drug which would do 
no other mischief than causing a person to sleep 
Vith every appearance of death for a few hours. 
This mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice 
xordial, he gave to linrtgen, desiring her, if she 
'^und hets^lf ill upon the road, to take it ; and 
so with blessings and prayers for her safety ktid 
happy deliverance from her itodeserved troubles 
he left her. 

Prdvitttfnce strangdy directed linbgen's feteps 
to the dweBitig of ^ her two brothers/ who had 
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been stolen away in their infancy. BeI]aTius9 
who stole them away, was a lord in the court of 
Cymbeline, and having been falsely accused to 
the king of treason, and banished from the court, 
in revenge he stole away the two sons of Cym- 
beline> and brought them up in a forest, where 
he lived concealed in a caye. He stole them 
through 'rtvengCj; but he soon loved them as ten- 
derly as if they had been his owi^ children, edu- 
cated them carefully, ai^d they grew up fine 
youths, their princely spirits leading them to 
bold and daring actions ; and as they subsisted 
by hunting, they were active and hardy, and 
were always pressing their supposed father to let 
^en^ seelf: their fortune in the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt it was 
Imogen's fortune to arrive. Slie had lost her 
way ip a large forest, through^ which her road lay 
to Milford-Haven (from whence she meant to 
embark for Rome;) ^ and being unable to find any 
place where she cou^ purchase food, she was 
with weariness and hunger almost dying ; for it 
is npt merely plotting on a man's apparel that will 
enable a young lady, tenderly brought up, to 
bear the fatigue of wandering about lonely forests 
like a man. Seeing this cave she entered, hoping 

I 3 
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to find some bne within of whom she could pro- 
cure food. She found the cave empty, but look- 
ing about she discovered some cold meat, and 
her hunger was so pressing, that she could not 
wait for an invitation, but sat down, and began 
to eat. ** Ah !" said she, talking to herself; " I 
see a man^s life is a tedious one : how tired am I ! 
for two nights together I have made the ground 
my bed : my resolution helps me, or I should be 
sick. When Pisanio shewed me Milford-Haven 
from the mountain- top, how near it seemed !" 
Then the thoughts of her husband and his cruel 
mandate eame across her, and she said, ** My 
dear Posthumus, thou art a false one !" x 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been 
hunting with their reputed father Bellarius, were 
by this time returned home. Bellarius had given 
them the names of Polidore and Cadwal, and 
they knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius 
was their father : but the real names of these 
princes were Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing 
Imogen, stopped them, saying, " Come not in 
yet; it eats our victuals^ or I should think that 
it was a fairy." 

*' "What is the matter, sir ?" said the young 
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men. ** By Jupiter," said Bellarius again, " there 
16 an angel in the cave, or if not, an earthly pa* 
ragon." So beautiful did Imogen look in her 
boy's apparel. 

She, hearing the sound of voices, came forth 
from the cave, and addressed them in these 
words : " Good masters, do not harm me ; before 
I entered your cave, I had thought to have beg- 
ged or bought what I have eaten. Indeed I have 
stolen nothing, nor would I, though I had found 
gold strewed on the floor. Here is money for 
my meat, which I would have left on the board 
when I had made my meal, and parted with 
prayers for the provider.'* They refused her 
money with great earnestness. " I see you arc 
angry with mej" said the timid Imogen : " biit> 
sirs, if you kill me for my fault, know that I 
should have died if I had not made it." 

<< Whither are you bound .?" asked Bellarius^ 
« and what is your name ?" 

** Fideie is my name," answered Imogen. " I 
have a kinsman, who is bound for Italy; he ena- 
barked at Milford-Haven, to whom being going,, 
almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence." 

" Prithee, fair youth," said old Bellarius, " da 

i 4 
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not thiiik us churb, nor measure our g^d minds 
by this rude piace we live in. You art well en- 
countered; it is almost night. You shall have 
better cheer before you depart, and thanks to 
stay and eat it. Boys^ bid him welcome." 

The gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed 
Imogen to their cave with many kind expres- 
sions, saying they would love her (or, a« they 
said, him J as a brother -, and they entered the 
cave, where (they having killed venison when 
they were hunting) Imogen delighted them with 
her neat housewifery, assisting them in preparing 
their supper; for though it is not the custom now 
for young women of high bkth to understand 
cookery, it was tlien, and Imogeti excelled in diis 
meful art; and, as her brothers prettily expressed 
it, Fidele cut their roots iti characteiB, and sauced 
their broth, as if Juno had been sick, amd Fidele 
were her dieter. " And then," said Polidore to 
his brother, " how angel-like be sings I" 

• They also remarked to each other, that though 
Fidele smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy 
did overcloud his lovely face, as if grief and pa« 
tience had together taken posisession 6f hhn. 

For these her gentle qualities (or perhaps it 
was their near relationship, diotfgh dbty kn^w 
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it not) Jmogen {or, as the boys calkd her, Fi^ 
delej became the doating-picce of her brothers, 
l^od she scarcely less loved them, thinking that 
but for the ni<emory of her dear Po$thumus, she 
could live and die in the cave with these wild 
forest-youths; and she glj^Iy consented to st^y 
with them, till she was enough reisted from tt^e 
fatigue of travelling to pursue her way to Mil- 
ford-Haven. 

When the yeni?Qn they had taken \!^as a^ 
eaten, and they were going out to hunt for morc^ 
Fidele oould not accompany them, because she 
yas unwell. Sorroyr, no douhtyfpr her hu5hjuwi'$ 
cruel usage, as well as the fatigue of waiidering 
i^ the focest, was the cause of her iUness. 

They then bjd her farewel, and went to their 
hunt, praising all the way the noble parts and 
graceful demeanour of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was ^o sooner left alone than she re- 
CQlleqted the cordial Pisapio had given her, ^nd 
drafik it off, and presently fell into a ^^qund i^pA 
death-like sleep. 

When Bellarius and h^r brothers retui^n^d 
from huntings Polidc^e went .first into tj^e c^ve, 
and supposing her ^sleep, pulled off his heavjr 
sbocsj that be might tre^d ^oftly and i)ot ^jytrjke 
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her •, so did true gentleness spring up In the 
minds of th'ese princely foresters : but he soon 
discovered that she could not be awakened by 
any noise, and concluded her to be dead, and 
Polidore lamented over her with dear and bro- 
therly regret, as if they had never from their in- 
fancy been parted. 

Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into 
the forest, and there celebrate her funeral 
with songs and solemn dirges, as was then 
the custom. 

Imogen's two brothers then carried her to a 
shady covert, and there laying her gently on the 
grass, they sang repose to her departed spirit, 
and covering her aver with leaves and flowers, 
Polidore said, " While summer lasts and I live 
here, Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. 
The pale primrose, that flower most like thy 
face; the blue-bell, like thy clear veins; and the 
leaf of eglantine, which is not sweeter than was 
thy breath; all these I will strew over thee. Yea, 
and the furred moss in winter, when there are no 
flowers to cover thy sweet corse." 

When they had finished her funeral obsequies, 
they departed very sorrowful. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, wh«n, 
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the cflFcct of the sleepy dnig going oflF, she 
awaked, and easily shaking ofF the slight cover- 
ing of leaves and flowers they had thrown over 
herj she arose, and imagining she had been 
dreaming, she said, " I thought I was a cave- 
keeper, and cook to honest creatures -, how came 
I here, covered with flowers?'* Not being able 
to find her way back to the cave, and seeing no* 
thing of her new companions, she concluded it 
was certainly all a dream ; and once more Imo- 
gen set out on her weary pilgrimage, hoping at 
last she should find her way to Milford-Haven, 
and thence get a passage in some ship bound for 
Italy f for all her thoughts were still with her 
husband Posthumus, whom she intended to seek 
in the disguise of a page. 

But great events were happening at this time, 
of which Imogen knew nothing; for a war had 
suddenly broken , out between the Roman emr 
peror Augustus Caesar, and Cymbeline the king 
of Britain : and a Roman army had landed to 
invade Britain, and was advanced into the very 
forest over which Imogen was journeying. With 
this army came Posthumus. ; 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain witjk 
the Roman army, he di4 not mean to fight; on 
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their «ide fi^tnst <ihi dWn coMtr^meli, btit Itii* 
teY)ttedl!d join Itie^tnty ef !Brit&ith sttid figkt ift 
the cdu^ of hh Idng v(4ioiiaxl boimshed ikim. 

He %liU lidKeVcfd Im&j^n fdfse td Mm ; yet xht 
tteatli df h^ he bad «6 fbhdly toved, and by ^ts 
6^v^ ot^iers tob (Pfeahio ha^g ^i^iffttn tJm * 
ic^ter te iay lie had otfeyed life c<mimdnd, aliA 
th^t Imogen ^vas <)e^) ^t heavy «n his h4^f^ 
tind th^efote tfe Vettftlfed fo BAtkin^ del^t^ 
•either to be tihin in iM^ite, g^ t6 lie ^t ^» 
ae^th hj Cyinbieft^ l6t t^c^mitig %M«s from 
'banJshmetft* ^ 

-Imogen, before Shft f^^h^d Mitf&ftM^fe^frj 
teti ill to the hatfds rf the Rbman ^rrtny ;^aridM 
^teseiice afild d^rtt!»ent iWOtiimen^Jrtg^i^, 
she was made a page fo 'Lucius, iihe RbtTiiA 

CynAeline*« army «ow ia^alteed -to ^me;^t tte 
•^fiftnry, and wh«n th'ey e^tei^ed this forest,' tWi- 
(dote a!hd Cadwalj6ine>d the ^itig'is ^rj^^y. Th* 
^ung mfen were eager to engage in icfts^f v^ 
l6\!ir, thoogh theyKrtie fhocig^bt they ^wwere gbiflg 
to fight for their own royal ftith^r; afld oldB^t- 
larius went with them to the baitle. Me had 
'long since repcnt€fd of the injtify he had done to 
Cymbeliric in^carryfng iPway his 9C^$j and having 



btm (E waitbt4ii liis yowdiy lie gtadlf joii^ the 
array to fight for the king he had so ioJQreiL 

And nonr a great battle conmismced bctmreen 
^^tvwommies^ mi'the Britons \«niU have been 
<iefeated, and CyBobeline himseif kUted, but for 
the extraordinary valour tff fmdafomuSf and Bel>- 
htias^ aaid the two sons of Cymbeiine. They 
rescfied the fciag, and jai^ Im H&f ax^ so en^ 
tirely turned the fortune df the day, that itbe 
Blrkoiis ^ined the 'victavy . 

- When the bMle lias meti Posthanms, iwbo 
had not found the dcfath iie towght£or^:9mTeB^ 
de»€^ himself tip' to okie> of die officers of Cym- 
beKne^ wifiing to suffer the death vi^ch wjii 
to he his pun];sfamefit if he tetumed fxom faa* 
tiisbment. 

Imogen and the master 'She served Mrere taken 
prisoners, and brought before Cymbdine, as was 
also her old enemy ladiimo, who was an officer 
in the Roman army ^ and when dnese prisoners 
ioireire before theHdng, l^osthisiaaius ^was brought in 
fo receive his 9€»itence of death.; and at this 
litrange }Alm€t»re of time9 Bellaiiiiks with Polidore 
<iftd Cadwal were also brc^ght before Cymbelinef 
to teeeive the rewards duie to thetgreat serviceik 
^1iey hsid by their valour done for the :kiDg. 



Pisanio being one of the king's atUiidaats, wa» 
likewise present. 

Therefore there were now standing in the 
long's presence (but with Tery different hopes 
and fears) Posthumus, and Imogen, with her ne\(r 
master the Roman general ; the faithful servant 
Pisanio, and the false friend lachimo ^ and like- 
wise the two lost sons of Cymbeline) with Bella- 
rius who had stolen.them away. 

The Roman general was the first who spoke } 
the rest stood silent before the king, though theK 
was many a beating heart amongst them. 

Inoogen saw Posthumus and knew him^ though 
be was in the disguise of a peasant ; but he did 
not know her in her male attire : and she knew 
lachimo, and she saw a ring on his finger whicti 
she percmed to be her own, but she did not 
know him as yet to have been the author of all 
her troubles: and she stood before her own 
father a prisoner of war. 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had 
dressed her in the garb of a boy, " It is my 
mistress," thought he ; '< since she is living, let 
the time run on to good or bad/' BeUarius 
knew her too, and softly said to Cadwal, ^* Is not 
this boy revived from death?" ".Onfi^sand,? 
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replied Cadwal, '* does not more resemble an- 
other than that sweet rosy lad is like the dead 
Fidele." ** The same dead thing alive/* said 
PoHdore. ** Peace, peace,'* said Bellarius j " if 
it were he, I am sure he would have spoken to 
us.'* " But we saw him dead," again whispered 
Polidore. " Be silent," replied Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the wel^ 
come sentence of his own death ; and he resolved 
not to disclose to the king that he had saved his 
life in the battle, lest that should move Cymbe- 
line to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken 
Imogen under his protection as his page, was the 
first (as has been before said) who spoke to the 
king. He was a man of high courage and noble 
dignity, and this was his speech to the king : 

** I hear you take no ransom for your pri- 
soners, but doom them all to death ; I am 
a Roman, and with a Roman heart will suffer 
death. But there is one thing for which I would 
intrcat." Then bringing Imogen before the 
king, he said, ** This boy is a Briton born. Let 
him be ransomed. He is my page. Never mas- 
ter had a page so kind, so duteous, so diligent on 
all occasions, so true^ so nurse-like. He hath 
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done no Briton wrong, though he hath ^erye4 a 
Roman. Save him, if you ^p^rp no one besjide.^' 

Cymbeline looked e&rnestly on h\$ dap^ghter 
Imogen. He knew her not. in that disguise ; hvA, 
it seemed that all-powerful Nature ^p^e in his 
heart, for he said, ^' I have surely seen Um^his 
face appears familiar to me. I know not why or 
wherefore I say. Live, boy : but I give ypu your 
life, and ask of me wh«Lt boon you m :il]> an4 I 
will grant it you. Yea, even though it be the 
life of the noblest prisoner I have." 

'* I humbly thank your highness,'' ^aid Jippgeo. 

What was then called ^oiH^ng ^ bpon, was 
the same ^ a promise to give ai)y one iibxvfy 
-whatever it might be, that the jperson on w%fm 
that favour was conferred chose to ask f<pr. They 
all were attentive to hear wh^t thi^ th,e p^ge 
would ask for, and Lucius her m;ist^r said to her, 
«« I do not beg my life, good M^ hut I kuow 
that is what you will ask for." ** No, no^alasT* 
said Imogen, " I have other work in b^nd^ good 
master j your life I cannot ask for." 

This seeming want of gratitude in the \iQj 
astonished the Roman general. 

Imogen then fixing her eye on lachimo, 4^ 
manded no other boon than this, that Xachiino 
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should be made to confess whence he bad the ring 
he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threat* 
ened lachimo with the torture if he did not 
confess how he came by the diamond ring on 
his finger. 

lachimo then made a full acknowledgment of 
all his villainy, telling, as has been before related, 
the whole story of his wager with Posthumus, 
and how he had succeeded in imposing upon his 
credulity. 

What Posthumus felt at bearing this proof of 
the innocence of his lady cannot be expressed. 
He ifOfiUmly came forward, and confe«8e4 to 
Cymbeline 'the cruel sentence which be had en« 
joined Fisanio to execute upon the priuceis: 
exclaiming wildly, ** O Imogen, my queen, my 
life, my wife! O Imogen, Imogen, Imogen I" 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in 
this distress without discovering hersdf, to the 
unutterable joy of Posthumus, who was thu» 
relieved from a weight of guilt and woe, aud 
restored to the good graces of the desn: lady^he 
bad so crueUy treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as mucfa overwhelmed as be 
with joy^ at fk^i^g his lost daughter so strangely 
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recovered, received her to her former place in 
his fatherly affection, and not only gave her hus- 
band Posthumus his life, but consented to ac- 
knowledge him for a son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and recon- 
ciliation to make his confession. J^e presented 
Polidore and Cadwal to the king> telling him 
they were fiis two lost sons Guiderius and Ar- 
viragus. 

Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius; for who could 
think of punishments at a season of such uni- 
versal happiness: to find his daughter living, 
and his lost sons in the persons of 1)is young 
deliverers, that he had seen so bravely fight in 
his defence, was unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good 
services for her late master, the Roman general 
Lucius, whose life the king her father readily 
granted at her request ; and by the mediation of 
the same Lucius a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept 
inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline's wicked queen, through de- 
spair of bringing her projects to pass, and touch- 
ed with remorse of conscience, sickened and 
died, having first lived to see her foolish son 
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ioten slain in a quarrel which he had pro- 
3ked, are events too tragical to interrupt this 
appy conclusion by more than merely touching 
pon* It is .sufficient that all were made happy^ 
ho were deserving ; and even the treacherous 
ichimo, in consideration of his villainy having 
lissed its final aim,, was dismissed without pu- 
ishment. * 
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KING LEAR. 

JLiEAR) king of Britain, had three daughten } 
Gonerill, wife to the duke of Albany ^ RegaOi 
wife to the duke of Cornwall ; and Cordeliai a 
young maidi for whose love &e king of France 
and duke of Burgundy were joint auitorii and 
were at this time making atay for that purpoie in 
the court of Lear, 

The old kingi worn out with age and the fa- 
tigues of government^ he being more than four- 
score years old, determined to take no further 
part in state affairs, but to leave the management 
to younger strengths, that he might have time to 
prepare for death, which must at no long period 
ensue. With this intent he called his three 
daughters to him, to know from their own lips 
which of them loved him best, that he might 
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fM Us kingdom among them in suchpropov- 
tibns as their afiection for him shonkl seem to 
descfve* 

Gkmcf ill, the eldest, declared that she ileved 
her father more than words coald gWe out,*thfiit 
be was dearer to her than the Hgbt xtf "her own 
eyes, dearer than life and liberty, with a deal of 
such pro&ssing stuff, which is, easy to counter- 
feit where there is no real love, only a few fine 
words delivered with confidence being Wanted iti 
fhat case. The king, delighted to hear from rher 
<»Wn mouth diis as^rance of her love, and think- 
ing tjPBflf that her he»rt went with it, in v^ At'6{ 
fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and her 
husband one third t>f his ample kingdom. 

Then caltfng to 'hihn his secdnd daughter, he 
demanded what she had to say. Regan, who 
was n^de of the same hollow metal as her sister. 
Was not a whit behind in h^r professions, bat 
rather declated that what her sister h^ spoken 
came short *of the love which she professed to bear 
for his highness : insomuch that she found dll 
ether joys' dead, in compiwison with the fleasure 
whtdi she took in ihe'lov^ of her dear kin^^and 
feitb^r. • 

Lear blest himself hi ^having suth IcMng chil- 
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diren^ as he thought; and couM do no less^ after 
the handsome assurances which Regan had made, 
than bestow a third of his kingdom upon her 
and her husband, equal in size to that wluch he 
had already given away to Gonerill. 

Then turning to his youngest dau^ter Cor- 
delia, whom he called lus joy, he asked what 
she bad to say; thinking no doubt that she 
would glad his ears with the same loving speeches 
which her sisters had uttered, or rather that 
her expressions would be so much stronger than 
theirs, as she had always been his darling, and 
favoured by him above either of them. But 
Cordelia, disgusted with the flattery of her 
sisters, whose hearts she knew were far from 
their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing 
speedbes were only intended to wheedle the old 
king out of his dominions, that they and their 
husbands might reign in his life-time, made 
no other reply but this, that she loved his ma- 
je^y according to Jier duty, neither more nor 
less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of 
ingratitude in his favourite child, desired her to 
consider her words, and to mend her speech, lest 
it.should mar her fortunes. 
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0}rdelia then t(dd her father, that he was her 
father, that he had given her breeding, and loved 
her, that she returned those duties back as was 
most fit| and did obey him, love him, and most 
honour him. But that she could not frame her 
moudi to such large ^eches as her sisters had 
done, or promise to love nothing else in the 
world. Why had her sisters husbands, if (as 
diey. said) they had no love for any thing but 
their father? If she should ever wed, she was 
sure the lord to whom she gave her hand would 
want half her love, half of her care and duty; 
she should never marry like her sisters, to love 
her father all. 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father, 
even almost as extravagantly as her sisters pre- 
tended to do, would have plainly told him so at 
any other time, in more daughter-like and loving 
terms, and. without these qualifications which 
did indeed sound a little ungracious: but after 
the crafty flattering speeches of her sisters, 
which she had seen draw such, extravagant 
rewards, she thought the handsomest thing 
she could do was to love and be silent. Ihis 
put her afiection out of suspicion of mercenai^y 
ends, and shewed that she loved, but not for 
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galn:| and that her pTof«sbns» die lets osteiita- 
tioiis they wefe, kid ki much tlie ornate of tfodi 
anfl sincerity than her sktisrs. 

This j>laiaMiess ^f apecdi, vrhtch Lear called 
-fMndOf so ouragcd the eld tnansif ch-iHwiio in Ui 
iMt of times ^ai ways diewed mudi of spleen and 
Tathaess, and in whom the ^tage incident to 
;(dd age had so clouded over his reason^ that be 
could not dfficern troth £roRi ^flattery, nor a gay 
painted speech from words that came firom live 
h eart "* that tniaitiry of resentmeiit >be retracted 
the third. part of his kingdom which yet remain- 
ed, and which he had reserved rfor Cordelia, mid 
gave it away from her, sharing it equally between 
Ii^ two sisters and tkezr husbamds, the dukes of 
Albany and Cornwall: whom he now called to 
him, »ad in presence of all fab eeurtiers, bestow- 
ing a coronet between them,! investedithem jointly 
^th ail the power, revenue, and execution of 
igovemmem, only Tceaming to himseff the name 
of king.; lall the rest of roysdty ihe reigned: 
with this: reservatio<n,'thatxhimself, widi a hundred 
kikights ffor hss slttendanSs, was to be maintained 
^by momhiy courte in eadi of his daughter's pa- 
Tiaces inrturn. 

So prqf^sterovs a di^osal of his kingdom, to 
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litUe guided by reasoUj and 99 much by paeaton,. 
filled all bis ccmrtiepe with astontsKnieiit and 
^orcow; but none of them had the courage tb in«« 
tcrpose between thtt iiicenfled king and bis wrath ». 
excjCi^ the earl of Kent, who was be^nmng to 
speak a good word for Cordelia^ when the pas« 
sbnate Lear on pain of dea& comiihandred him to 
desist: but the good Ketlt was not so to be rts* 
pelkd. He had been ever loyal to Lear» whom 
he had honoured as a king, loved as a iather, 
followed as a master: and had never esteemed 
his life further than as a pawn to wage against 
his royal master's enenues, nor feared to lose it 
when Lear*8 safety was the motive : nor now that 
Lear was most his own enemy did this faithful 
servant of the king forget his old principles^ but 
mani^y opposed Lear, to do Lear good i aiid 
was unmannerly only because Lear wa^ mad^ 
He had been a most faithful counsellor in times 
past to the king, and he besought him now, that 
he would see with his eyes (as he had dooe in 
many weighty matters^), and go by his a^ce . 
still; and in his best consideration recall this 
hideous rashness : for he would answer with his 
life his judgment, that Lear's youngest daughter 
did not love him leasti nor were those empty^ 
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hearted whose low sound gave no token of hoi-* 
lowness. When power bowed to flattery, honour 
was bound to plainness. For Lear's threatSj 
what could he do to him, whose life was already 
at his service ? that should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good earl of Kent 
only stirred up the king's wrath the more, and 
like a frantic patient who kills his physician, and 
loves his mortal disease, he banished this true 
servant, and allotted him but five days to make 
his preparations for departure; but if on the 
sixth his hated person was found within the 
realm of Britain, that moment was to be his 
d^ath. And Kent bade farewel to the king, 
and said, that since he chose to shew himself in 
such fashion, it was but banishment to stay there: 
and before he went, he recommended Cordelia 
to the protection of the gods, the maid who had 
so rightly thought, and so discreetly spoken ; and 
only wished that her sisters' large speeches might 
be answered with deeds of love : and then he 
went, as he said, to shape his old course to a 
new country. 

The king of France and duke of Burgundy 
were now called in to hear the determination of 
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Lear about his youngest daughter, and to know 
whether they would persist in their courtship to 
Cordelia, now that she was under, her father's 
displeasure, and had no fortune but her own per- 
son to recommend her : and tb^ duke of Bur- 
gundy declined the match, and would not take 
her to wife upon such conditions ; but the king 
of France, understanding what the nature of the . 
fault had been which had lost her the love of her 
father, that it was only a tardiness of speech, and 
the not being able to frame her tongue to flattery, 
like her sisters, took this young maid by the 
hand, and saying that her virtues were a dowry 
above a kingdom, bade Cordelia to take farewcl 
of her sisters, and of her father, though he had 
been unkind, and she should go with him, and 
be queen of him and of fair France, and reign 
over fairer possessions than her sisters: and he 
called the duke of Burgundy in contempt a wa- 
terish duke, because his love for this young maid : 
had in a moment run all away like water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave 
of her sisters, and besought them to love their 
father well, and make good their professions : 
and they sullenly told her not to prescribe to 
them, for they knew tjieir duty; but to strive to 
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content herjiusband, who had taken her (as thef 
t&untingly expressed it) as Fortune^s alms. Axxd 
Corddia with a heavjr hes»t depaFted, for die 
knew the cunning of her sisters^ and she wished 
her father in better hands than she was 2h<mt to 
leave him in. 

Cordelia was no soonfer gone^ ihun the dei»Iisfa 
dispositions of her sisters began to shew them^ 
selves in their true colours^ £v^ before the 
expiration of the first month which Lear was to 
spend by agreement with his eldest dau^ter 
Gonerill, the old king began to find out the 
difference between promises and performances. 
This wretch having got from her fs^or all that 
he had to bestow, even to the giving away of the 
crown from off his head, began to grudge even 
those small remnants of royalty which the old 
man had reserved to himself, to please his fancy 
with the idea of being still a king. She could 
not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
Every time she met her fa^er, she put on a 
frowning countenance ; -^nd when tho old man 
wanted to speak with her, she would feign sick^ 
ness or any thing to be rid of the sight of him j 
for it was plain that she esteemed his old age a 
ttsekss burden^ and his attendants aa ulinecessary 
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expence : not only she herself slackened in her 
expressions of duty to the king, bu^ by her ex- 
ample, and (it is tO be feared) not without her 
private instructions, Jher very servants affected to 
treat him with neglect, and would either refuse 
to obey his orders, or still more contemptuously 
pretend not to hear them. Lear could not but 
perceive this alteration in the behaviour of his 
daughter, but he shut his eyes against it as long 
as he could, as people commonly arc unwilling 
to believe the unpleasant consequences which 
their -own mistakes and obstinacy have brought 
upon them. 

Truis lovo and fidelity are no more to be 
estranged by iUt than falsehood and hollow-heart- 
edness can be conciliated by good wage. This 
eminently appears in the instance of. the good 
earl of Kent, who, though banished by Lear, 
and his life made forfeit if he were found in 
Britain, chose to stay and abide all consequences, 
as long as there was a chance of his being useful 
10 the lung his master. See to what mean shifts 
and disguises poor loyalty is forced to submit 
sometimes •, yet it counts nothing base or unwor- 
thy so as it can but do service where it owes an 
obligation ! In the disguise of a serving-man, 
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all his greatness and pomp laid aside, this good 
carl profiered his services to the king, who ndt 
knowing him to be Kent in that disguise, but 
pleased with a certain plainness, or rather Uant- 
ness in his answers which the earl put on (so 
different from that smooth oily flattery which 
he had so much reason to be sick ol,» haring 
foond the effects not answerable in his daughter),, 
a bargain was quickly struck, and Lear took Kent 
into his service by the name of Caius, as he called 
himself, never suspecting him to be his once 
great favourite, the high and mighty earl of 
Kent. 

This Caius quickly found means to shew his 
fidelity and love to his royal master : for Gone- 
rill's steward that same day behaving in a disre- 
spectful manner to Lear, and giving him saucy 
looks and language, as no doubt he was secretly 
encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius not en- 
during to hear so open an afiront put upon ma- 
jesty, made no more ado but presently tript up 
his heels, and laid the unmannerly slave in the 
kennel: for which friendly service Lear became 
more and more attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In 
his degree, and as far as so insignificant a per- 
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BOiiage could shew his love, the poor fool^ or 
jester, that had been of his palace while Lear 
had a palace, as it was the custom of kings and 
•great personages at that time to keep a fool (as 
he was called^ to make them sport after serious 
business : — ^this poor fool clung to Lear aftei^ he 
had given away his crown, and by his witty say- 
ings would keep up his good humour ; though 
he could not refrain sometimes from jeering at 
his master for his imprudence, in uncrowning 
himself, and giving all away to his daughters : at 
which time, as he rhymingly expressed it, these 
daughters 

For sudden joy did weep, 

And he for lorrow lutigi 
That luch a king ihould play bO'P«ep, 

And go the fools among. 

And in such wild sayings, and scraps of songs, 
of which he had plenty, this pleasant honest 
foo), poured out his heart even in the presence 
of Gonerill herself, in many a bitter taunt and 
jest which cut to the quick ; such as comparing 
the king to the hedge-sparrow, who feeds the 
young of the cuckoo till they grow old enough, 
and then has its head bit off for its pains : and 
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saying, that an ass may know when the cart 
draws the horse (meaning that Lear's daughtersi 
that ought to go behind, now ranked before 
their father) ; and that Lear was no longer Lear, 
but the shadow of Lear: for which free speeches 
he was once or twice threatened to be whipt. 

The coolness and falling ofF of respect which 
Lear had begun to perceive, were not all which 
this foolish-fond father was to suffer from his 
unworthy daughter : she now plainly told him 
that his staying in her palace was inconTenient 
$0 long as he insisted upon keeping up Mi esta- 
blishment of a hundred knights ; that this etti^ 
blishment was useless and ezpensivei and only 
served to fill her court with riot and feasting ^ 
and she prayed him that he would lessen their 
number, and keep none but old mra about him, 
such as hitnself, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or ears, 
nor that It was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. 
He could not believe that she who had received 
a crown from him could seek to cut ofF his train, 
and grudge him the respect due to his old age. 
But she persisting in her undutiful demand, the 
old man's rage was so excited, that he called her 
a detested kite, and said that she spoke an un- 
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truth : and «o indeed ahe did, for (he hundred 
knights were all men of choice behaviour and 
sobriety of manners, skilled in all particulars of 
duty, and not given to Tioting and feasting as she 
said. And he bid his horses to be prepared, for 
he would go to his other daughter, Regan, he 
and his hundred knights : and he spoke of ingra- 
titude, arid ^aid it was a marble-hearted devil, 
and shewed more hideous in a dhild than the 
sea-monsler. And he cursed Ms eldest daughter 
Gonerill so as was terrible to hear : praying thiat 
she might never have a child, or if she had, that 
it^ might five to return that scorn and coti tempt 
upon her, which she had shewn to him : that she 
might feel how sharper than a serpent's tooth 
it was to have a thankless child. And Goner ilPs 
husband, the duke of Albany, teginning to ex- 
cuse himself for any share which Lear might 
suppose he )iad in the unkind ness, Lear would 
not hear him out, but in a rage ordered his horses 
to be saddled^ and set out with his followers for 
the abode of Regan, his other daughter. And 
Lear thought to himself, how small the fault of 
Cordelia (if it was a fault) now appeared, in com- 
parison with her sister's, and he wept •, and then 
he was ashamed that such^ creature as Gonerill 
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should have so mttch power over his manhood as 
to make him weep. 

Regan and her husband were keeping their 
court in great pomp and state at their palace : 
and Lear dispatched his servant Caius with letters 
to his daughter, that she might be prepared for 
his reception, while he and his train followed 
after. But it seems that.Gonerill had been be* 
forehand with him, sending letters also to Regan, 
accusing her father of waywardness and iU hu- 
mours, and advising her not to receive so great 
a train as he was bringing with him. This mes- 
senger arrived at the same time with Caius, and 
Caius and he met: and who should it be bu^ 
Caius' old enemy the steward, whom he had for- 
.merly tript up by the heels for his saucy beha- 
viour to Lear. Caius not liking the fellow's look, 
and suspecting what he came for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to fight, which the 
fellow refusing, Caius, in a fit of honest passion^ 
beat him soundly, as such a mischief-maker and 
carrier of wicked messages deserved : which 
coming to the ears of Regaii and her husband* 
they ordered Caius to be put in the stocks* 
though he was a messenger from the king her 
father, and in that character demanded th 
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highest respect : so that the first thing the king 
saw when he entered the castle, was his faithful 
servant Caius sitting in that dii^graceful situation. 
This was but a bad- omen^ of the reception 
which he was to expect ; but a worse followed^ 
when upon enquiry for his daughter and her 
husband J he was told they were weary with tra* 

, Yelling all ulghtj and could not see him : and 
when lastly, upon his insisting m a positive and 
angry mannei to see them, they came to greet 
him, whom should he see in their company but 
the hated Gonerill, who had come to tell her 

. own story, and set her sister against the king 
her father ! 

This sight much moved the old man, and still 
more to see Regan take her by the hand : and he 
asked Gonerill if she was not ashamed to look 
upon his old white beard ? And Regan advised 
him to go home again with Gonerill and live 
with her peaceably, dismissing half of his attend- 
ants, and to ask her forgiveness ; for he was old 
and wanted discretion, and must be ruled and led 
by persons that, had more discretion than him- 
self. And Lear shewed how preposterous that 
would sound, if he were to down on his knees, 
and beg of his own daughter for food and 
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raiment, and he argued against such an unna- 
tural dependence ; i^eclaring his resolution never 
to return with her, but to stay where he was 
with Regan, he and his hundred knights: for 
he said that she had not forgot the half of flie 
kingdom which he had endowed her with, and 
that her eyes were not fierce like GoneriU's, but 
mild and kind. And he said that tather dian 
return to Gonerill, with half his train cut off, "he 
would go over to France, and beg a wretched 
pension of the king there, who had married his 
youngest daughter without a portion. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder 
treatment of Regan than he had experienced 
from her sister Gonerill. As if willing to outdo 
her sister in unfilial behaviour, she declared that 
she thought fifty knights too many to wait upon 
him : that five-and-twenty were enough. Then 
Lear, nigh heart-broken, turned to Gonerill, and 
said that he would go back with her, for her 
'fifty doubled five-and-twenty, and so her love 
was twice as much as Regan's. But Gonerill 
e^^cused herself, and said, what need of so many 
as five-and-twenty? ofr even ten? or five? 
when he might be waited upon by her servants, 
or her sister's servants ? So these two wicked 
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daughters, iw if they strove to exceed eaeh other 
in cruelty to liicir old father who had been so 
good to them, by little and little ^ould hare 
abated him of all his train, all ipespect (little 
enough for him that once coeimanded a king- 
dom) Which W2W left liim to shew Aat he had 
once been a king I Not that a splendid train is 
essential to happiness, btit from a king to a beg- 
gar ts a hard change, from commanding nnllions 
to be without one attendatxt i and it wa« the 'm* 
gratitude in his daughters^ denying it, more thaa 
what he wouM suffer by the want of it, which 
pierced this poor king to the heart: insomtrch 
that with tfris double ill usage, and vexation for 
having so foolishly given away a kingdom, his 
^its began to be unsettled, a^nd while he said he 
knew not what, he vowed revenge against those 
tmnatural hags, and to make examples of them 
that should be a terror to the earth ! 

While he was thus idly threatening what his 
weak arm could never execute, night came on, 
and a loud storm of thunder and lightning w-ith 
tain ; and his daughters still persisting in their 
resolution not to admit his followers, he called 
for his horsea, and chose rather to encounter the 
utmost fury of the 9torm abroad, thaa stay under 
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he same roof with these ungrateful daughters : 
and they saying that the injuries which wilful 
men procure to themselves are their just punish- 
ment, suffered him to go in that condition9 and 
shut their doors upon him. 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm 
increased, when the old man sallied fcnrth to 
combat with the elements, less sharp than his 
daughters* unkindness. For many miles about 
there was scarce a bush ; and there upon a heath, 
exposed to the fury of the storm in a dark night, 
did king Lear wander out, and defy the winds 
and the thunder : and he bid the winds to blow 
the earth into the sea, or swell the waves of 
the sea till they drowned the earth, that no 
token might remain of any such ungrateful ani- 
mal as man. The old king was now left with no 
other companion than the poor fool, who still 
abided with him, with his merry conceits striv- 
ing to outjest misfortune, saying, it was but a 
naughty night to swim in, and truly the king had 
better go in and ask his daughter's blessing : 

But he that has a little tiny wit, 
With heigh ho, the wind and the rain ? . 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Though the rain it rain^th every day : 
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and swearing it was a bi^ve night to cool a 
lady's pride. 

Thus pooriy accompanied this once great mo- 
narch was found by his ever faithful seryant the 
good earl of Kent, now transformed to Caius^ 
who ever followed close at his side, though the 
king did not know him to be the earl i and he 
saidy ^^ Alas ! sir, are you here ? creatures that 
love night, love not such nights as these. This 
dreadful storm has driven the beasts to their 
biding places. Man's nature cannot endure the 
affliction or the fear." And Lear rebuked 
him and said, these lesser evils were not felt, 
where a greater mal^y was fixed. When 
the mind is at ease, the body has leisure to be 
delicate} but the tempest in his mind did take 
all feeling else from his senses, but of that which 
beat at his heart. And he spoke of filial ingra- 
titude, and said it was all one as if the mouth 
should tear the hand for lifting food to it ; for 
parents were hands and food and every thing to 
children. 

But the good Caius still persisting in his in- 

treaties that the king would not stay out in the 

, open air, at last persuaded him to enter a little 

wretched hovel which stood upon the heath. 
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^hcrc Ae fool first entering, suddenly rat! b^ck 
terrified, saying that he had seen a spirit. But 
upon examination this spirit proved to be nothing 
more than a poor Bedlam-beggar, "w^ho had crept 
into ihis deserted hovel for shelter, and with his 
talk about devils frighted the fool, one of those 
poor hmatics who are either mad, or feign to be 
so, the better to extort charity from the compas- 
sionate country- people ; who go about the coun- 
try, calling themselves poor Tom and poor Tur- 
lygood, saying, ** Who gives any thing to poor 
Tom ?" sticking pins and nails and sprigs af rose- 
mary into their arms to make them bleed ; and 
with such horrible actions, partly by prayers, 
and partly with lunatic curses, they move or 
terrify the ignorant country-folks into giving 
them alnw. This poor fellow was such a one •, 
ifind ifhe king seeing him in so wretched a plight, 
witfh nothing but a blanket abotrt his loins to 
eovcr his nakedness, could not be persuaded but 
that the fellow was some father who had given 
all away to his daughters, and brought himself 
to that pass : for nothing he thought could bring 
a man to such wretchedness but the having un- 
kind daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches 



^Ikkdi 4^ juMfitaecij die gaod Caius pUbly pcr- 
Cieivod tfaik }ie wiis not in his perfect mind, hut 
ibat his dmi^tears' HI usage bad f eally aoade him 
go m^. Ani now d^ loyatHy of this tRrortfay 
«^l of Kent ahe^v^ itsdf in mare ess^ential ser- 
vi^e^ than h^ h^ hitherto found iOppoirtunity to 
.perfgrost. far with th^ assiataacp of some of the 
king's atleq4pnt^ who remained ioyal| he liad 
the per^n of hi^ jNpiyal master removed at day- 
break to the caatle of Dover, where hi^ own 
friends aad influence, as earl of Kent, chiefly 
Jay : and hiil^^if embaiking for France, hastened 
to the C0urt of Cordelia, and did there in sudi 
moying t&cfOB ropreaeBt the pitiful condition of 
her royal father, and set out in such livdy oo- 
IfiUrs the inhumanity of her sistera, that this 
gaod and ioving child withmany tears besought 
-the kii3g her hu^bgnd, that be would give faor 
leave to embao^k for Sngland with a sufficient 
rpower to subdue ^ese >oruel daughters and their 
husbands, and restore the old king her father to 
his throne ; which being granted, she £et fbrtb> 
and witih a royal army landed at Dover. 

Lear having by some chance escaped &om the 
f uavdians wfateh the good earl of Kent had put 
over him «o take care of him in his lunacy, was 
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found hj some of Cordelia^s train, wandetiflg 
about the fields near DoTer, in a pitiable condi- 
tion, stark mad and singing aloud to himself, 
with a crown upon his head which he had mads 
of straw, and nettles, and other wild weeds that 
he had picked up in the corn-fields* By the - 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though ear- 
nestly desirous of seeing her father, was prevailed 
upon to put off the meeting, till, by sleep and 
the operation of herb» which they gave him, he 
should be restored to greater composure. By 
the aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cor- 
delia promised all her gold and jewels for the 
recovery of the old king, Lear was soon in a con- 
dition to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting be^ 
tween this father and daughter : to see the strug- 
gles between the joy of this poor old king at be- 
holding again his once darling child, and the shame 
at receiving such filial kindness from her whom 
he had cast off for so small a fault in his dis- 
pleasure; both these passions struggling with the 
remains of his malady, which in his half-crazed 
brain sometimes made him that he scarce remem- 
bered where he was, or who it was that so kindly 
kissed him and spoke to him : and then hip 
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would beg the standers-by not to laugh at him, 
if he were mistaken in thinking this lady to be 
his daughter Cordelia ! And then to see him fall 
on his knees to beg pardoh of his child } and she, 
good lady, kneeling all the while to ask a bless- 
ing of him, and telling him that it did not be- 
come him to kneel, but it was her duty, for she 
was his child, his true and very child Cordelia.! 
And she kissed him (as she said) to kiss away all 
her sisters' unkindness, and said that they might 
be ashamed of themselves, to turn their old kind 
father with his white beard out into the cold air, 
when her enemy's dog, though it had bit her 
(as she prettily expressed it), should have staid 
by her fire such a night as that, and warmed 
himself. And she told her father how she had 
come from France with purpose to bring him 
assistance ; and he said, that she must forget and 
foi^ive, for he was old and foolish, and did not 
know what he did; but that to be sure ^he had 
great cause not to love him, but her sisters had 
none. And Cordelia said, that she had no cause, 
no more than they had. 

So we will leave diis old king in the protec- 
tion of this dutiful and loving child, where, by 
the help of sleep and medicine, she and her pby« 
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sicians at length succeeded in >vindmg up tbe 
untuned and jarring senses which the cruelty of 
his other daiightiers had so violently cjiaken. 
l£t us return to say a word or two about ihofiC 
cruel daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude) who had been 
80 false to their old father, could not he expected 
to prove more faithful to their own hu^andd. 
They soon grew tir^ed of payiiig even the appear- 
ance of duty and afFection) and in an open way 
shewed they had filled their loves upon another* 
It happened that the object of their guilty loves 
was die samci. h was Edmundi a natural son of 
the hit eavl otQhm^MVt who by his treadieries 
had succeeded in disinheriting his brother Sdg9[r 
the lawful heir from his earldomi and by bb 
wicked practioes was now eavl hi^iself : a wick- 
ed man, and a fit object for the Ipv^ of such 
wicked creatures as QoneriU and R^fgan. It fall- 
ing out about this time that the duke of Corn- 
wall, Regan's husband, died, Regan immediately 
declared her intention of wedding this ear} of 
Gteucester, which rousing ihe jealousy cif her 
sister, to whom as well as to Regan this widced 
earl had at sundry times professed love, Qonerill 
found means to make away with her sister ty 
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poison : bill being detected) in Her pradtises, liid 
impm:med by faer husband the duke of AlbaHf, 
ibr this deed, an»d for her ^ky passion for tb^ 
eari which had come to his ears> she in a fit of 
disappoioted love and rage shortly put an end 
to her own life. Thus the justice of Heaven at 
la«t overtook these wicked daughters^ 

While the eyes of all men w^ere upolti tht«^ 
event, admiring the justice displayed in their de- 
served deaths, the same eyes Were- suddenly tak^i 
off from this sight to admire at the mysteriouft^^ 
ways of the same pow)er in the melancholy fate 
of the young and vnrtuous daii^ter, t&e lady 
Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem to desetre 
a more fortunate conclusion : but it is an awful 
truth, that innocence and piety are not alwaf^f^ 
successful in this world. The forces which Go- 
nerill and Regan had sent out undtsr the com- 
mand of the b»i earl of Gloucester were victo- 
non&j and Cordelia by the practices of this wick- 
ed earl, who did not like that any should stand 
between him and the throne, ended her li& in 
pirisiQn. Thus, Heaven took this innocent lady 
to itself in h^r young years, after she^ng her 
to the world an tliustnous example of filial duty*. 
Lear did not long survive this kind child. 
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Before he diedi the good es»rl of Kent, who 
had still attended his old master's steps from 
the first of his daughters' ill usage to this sad 
period of his decay, tried to make him under- 
stand that it was he who had followed him 
under the name of Caius ; but Lear's care- 
crazed brain at that time could not comprehend 
how that could be, or how Kent and Caius 
could be the same person : so Elent thought it 
needless to trouble him with explanations at such 
a time ; and Lear soon after expiring, this faith- 
ful servant to the king, between age and grief 
for his old xpaster's vexations, soon followed him 
to the grave. 

How the judgment of Heaven overtook the 
bad earl of Gloucester, whose treasons were dis- 
covered, and himself slain in single combat with 
his brother, the lawful earl ; and how Gonerill's 
husband, the duke of Albany, who was innocent 
of the death of Cordelia, and had never encou- 
raged his lady in her wicked proceedings against 
her father, ascended the throne of Britain after 
the death of Lear, is needless here to narrate; 
Lear and his Three Daughters being dead, whose 
adventures alone concern our story. 
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MACBETH. 

When Duncan the Meek reigned king of 
Scotland, there lived a great thane, or lord, call- 
ed Macbeth. This Macbeth was a near kinsman 
to the king, and in great esteem at court for his 
valour and conduct in the wars; an example of 
which he had lately given, in defeating a rebel 
army assisted by the troops of Norway in terri- 
ble numbers. 

The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Ban- 
quo, returning victorious from this great battle, 
their way lay over a blasted heath, where they 
were stopped by the strange appearance of three 
figures, like women, except that they had beards, 
and their withered skins and wild attire made 
them look not like any earthly creatures. Mac- 
beth first addressed them, when they, seemingly 
ofi^ended, laid each one her choppy finger upon 
her skinny lips, in token of silence : and the 
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first of them saluted Macbeth ^flrWi the title of 
thane of Glamis. The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such creatures ; 
but how much morcj wben the second of them 
followed up that salute by giving him the title 
of thane of Cawdor,, to which honour he had no 
pretensions ! and again the third bid him ^' All 
hail ! king that shalt be hereafter !*' Such a pro- 
phetic ^eeting might well amaze him^ wk) 
knew that while the king's sons lived he could 
not hope to succeed to the dirone. Then turn* 
ing to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a sort 
of riddling terms, to be lesser than Ufacbeth and 
greater J not so happy ^ but much happier / and pro* 
phesied that though he should never reign, yet 
his sons after him should be kings in Scotland* 
They then turned into air, and vanished : by 
which the generals knew them to be the weird 
sisters, or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strange- 
ness of this adventure, tliere arrived certain 
messengers from the king) who were empowered 
by him to confer upon Macbeth the dignity of 
thane of Cawdor. An event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches 
astonished Macbeth, and he stood wrapt in 
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amazement, unable to make reply to tlie messen- 
gers: and in that point of time swelling hopes 
arose in his mind, that the prediction of thef 
third witch might in like manner have its accom- 
plishment, and that he should one day reign 
king in Scotland. 

Turning to Banquo, he said, " Do you not 
hope that your children shall be kings, when 
what the witches promised to me has so wonder- 
fully come to pass ?" " That hope," answered 
the general, ^^ might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne ; but oftentimes these ministers of dark- 
ness tell us truths in little things, to betray us 
into deeds of greatest consequence." 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had 
sunk too deep into the mind of Macbeth, to 
allow him to attend to the warnings of the good 
Banquo. From that time he bent all his thoughts 
bow to<;ompass the crown of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communi- 
cated the strange prediction of the weird sisters^ 
and its partial accomplishment. She was a 
IM ambitious woman, and so as her husband 
and herself could arrive at greatness, she cared 
not much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt com- 
VOL. I. i 



puaclicNi «t the thoughts of blood, and. did iu)t 
ceaae to represent the murder of the king as a 
$tep absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of die 
flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who 
out of his royal condescension would oftentimes 
visit his prindpal nobUity upon ^cious termsy 
came to Macbeth's house, attended by his two 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous 
train of thanes and attendants, the more to 
honour Macbeth for the triumphal success <i 
his wars. - 

The castle of Macbeth was pkasantly nituated, 
the air about it was sweet and wbolesomie, winch 
appeared by the nests which the maitlet, or s«^- 
low, had built under all the jutting friezes smd 
buttresses of the building, wrherever it found a 
place of advantage : for whei^ those birds aaost 
breed and haunt, the aii: is observed to be deli* 
cate« T^ king entered, well pleased with the 
places and not less so with the atl^&ms and 
respect of his bcmoured hostess, lady Macbeth, 
who iiad ^ art of covering treacherous pnqpas^ 
with smilesi suid eould look like the innocent 
flower, while she was indeed the jci^eiit u^ 
der it« 
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The king, being tired with his journey, went 
early to bed* and in his state-room two grooms 
of his chamber (as was the custom) slept beside 
him. He had been unusually pleased with his 
reception, and had made presents, before he re* 
tirejd, to his principal officers; and among the 
rest, bad sent a righ diamond to lady Macbeth, 
greeting her by the name o£ his most kind 
hostess* 

Now was the middle of night, when over half 
the world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse men's minds asle^, and none but the wol£ 
and the murderer is abroad. This was the time 
when lady Macbeth waked to plot th^ murder 
of the king. She would not have undertaken a 
deed so ^ibhorr^nt: to her sex, but that she feared 
her hu^bjind's nature, that it was top fuU of the 
xnilfc of human kindness, to do a cc^trived mur"- 
der. She knew him Ito be ambitious, but withal 
to be scrupulous, and not yet pvepiaced for that 
height ^ oime which commonly m the end 
accompanies inordinalie ambijtion. She had w^n 
him to CQUS^ to the murder, but she doubted 
his reaobitioii : and she feaxed ihat .4iie naitntal 
tendem^s of bis dispositbn C^oce bupeme thaa 
her own) m)uld coise bettween> mi defeat tbj| 
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purpose. So with her own hands armed with a 
dagger) she approached the king's bed( having 
tSikencare to ply the grooms of his chamber so 
with wine, that they slept intoxicated, and care- 
less of their charge. There lay Duncan, in a 
sound sleep after the fatigues of his journey, and 
as she viewed him earnestly, there was some- 
thing in his face, as he slept, which resembled 
her own father ; and she had not the courage to 
proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His 
resolution had begun to stagger. He considered 
that there were strong reasons against the deed. 
In the first place, he was not only a subject, but 
a near kinsman to the king ; and he had been 
his host and entertainer that day, whose duty by 
the laws of hospitality it was to shut the door 
against his murderers, not bear the knife himself. 
Then he considered how just and merciful a 
king this Duncan had been, how clear of oflence 
to his subjects, how loving to his nobility, and 
in particular to him ; that such kings are the pe- 
culiar care of Heaven, and their subjects doubly 
bound to revenge their deaths. Besides, by the 
favours of the king, Macbeth stood high in the 
cfiaion of all sorts of men, and how would those 
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honours be stained by the reputation of so Toul 
a murder-! 

In these conflicts ef the mind lady Macbeth 
found her husbandj inclining to the better 
part, and resolving to proceed no further. But 
she being a woman not easily shaken from 
her evil purpose, began to pour in at his ears 
words which infused a portion of her o\^h 
spirit into his mind, v assigning reason upon 
reason why he should not shrink from what he 
had undertaken j how easy the deed was ; how 
soon it would be over ; and how the action of 
one short night would give to all their nights 
and days to come sovereign sway and royalty ! 
Then she threw contempt on his change of pur- 
pose, and accused him of fickleness and coward- 
ice I and declared that she had given suck, and 
knew how tender it was to love the babe that 
milked her, but she would, while it was smiling 
in her face, have plucked it from her breast, and 
dashed its brains out, if she had so sworn to do 
it, as he had sworn to perform that murder. 
Then she added, how practicable it was to lay 
the guilt of the deed upon the drunken sleepy 
grooms. And with the valour of her tongue she 
so chastised bis sluggish resolutions, that he 
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once more summoned up courage to the bloody 
business. 

Soi taking die dagger in his handy he softly 
stole in the dark to the room where Duncan 
lay ; and as he went, he thought he saw another 
^H6^ 1^ ^b^ ^ir> ^'^ ^c handle towards himy 
and on the blade and at the pcdnt of k drops of 
blood : but when he tried to grasp at it, it was 
nothing but air, a mere phantasm proceeding 
frost his own hot and oppressed brain and, the 
business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king^s 
room, whom he dispatched with one stroke of his 
dagger. Just as he had done the murder, one of 
the grooms, who slept in the chamber, laughed 
in his sleep, and the other cried *< Murder," 
which woke them both: but they said a short 
prayer ; one of them said, '* God Uess us !" and 
the other answered " Amen ;" and addressed 
Uiemselves to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood 
listening to them, tried to say, " Amen,'* when 
the fellow said, ** God bless us \^ but, though he 
had most need of a blessing, the word stuck in 
bis throat, and he could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a Toice M^ich 
cried, *' Sleep no more ; Macbedi dodi murder 
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sleep, the innoceDt sleep, that nouiidKes life.'' 
Still it cried, *^ Sleep no more," to all the house. 
^^ Glamia hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep 
no more/' 

Wbh such horrible imaginations, Macbeth re- 
turned to his listening wife, who began to think 
he had failed of his purpose, and thit die deed 
was somehow frustrated. He came ih so dis- 
tracted a state,^that she reproached him with h& 
want of firmness, and sent Um to wash his haiida 
of the blood wiueh stained them> whSic she took 
his dagger, with {mipeae to staia the c^eks^ of 
die grooms vrith blood, to make it seem dietr 
guik. 

: Morning eame, and with it the discovery of 
the murder, which could not be concealed ^ . and 
though Macbeth and his hdy made great show 
of- grief, and the proofs^ against the grooms (the 
dagger being produced against them and their 
faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong, 
yet the entire susjncion fell upon Macbedi, whose 
inducements to such a deed were so mucli move 
forcible than such poor silly grooms could be sup- 
posed to haye i and Dvmcan's two sons fled* Mal- 
colm, the ddest, sought for refuge in the English 
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court; and the youngest, Donalbain, made his 
escape to Ireland. 

The king's sons, who should have succeeded 
him, haying thus vacated the throne, Macbeth 
as next heir was crowned king, and thus the 
prediction of the weird sisters was literally ac- 
complished. 

Though placed so high) Macbeth and his queen 
could not forget the prophecy of the weird sis- 
ters, that, though Macbeth should be king, yet 
not his children, but the children of Banqud, 
should be kings after him. The thought of this, 
and that they had defiled their hands with blood, 
and done so great crimes, only to place the pos- 
terity of Banquo upon the throne, so rankled 
within them, that they determined to put to 
death both Banquo and his son, to make void the 
predictions of the weird sisters, which in their 
own case had been so remarkably brought 
to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to 
wiiich they invited all the chief thanes ; and, 
among the rest, with marks of particular respect, 
Banquo and his son Fleance were invited. The 
way by which Banquo was to pass to the palace 
at night, was beset by murderers appointed by 
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Macbeth, who stabbed Banquo; but in the scuffle 
Fleance escaped. From that Fleance descended 
a race of monarchs who afterwards filled the 
Scottish throne, ending with James the sixth of 
Scotland and the first of England, undfer whom 
the two crowns of England and Scotland were 
united. 

At supper the queen,. whose manners were in 
the highest degree afiable and royal, played the 
hostess with a gracefulness and attention which 
conciliated every one present, and Macbeth dis- 
coursed freely with his thanes and nobles^ saying, 
that all that was honourable in the^ country was 
upder his roof, if he had but hi& good friend 
Banquo present, whom yet he hoped he should 
rather have to chide for neglect, than to lament 
for any mischance. Just at these words the ghost 
of Banquo, whom he had caused to be murdered, 
entered' the room^ and placed himself on the chair 
which Macbeth was about to occupy* Though 
Macbeth' was a bold man> and one that could. 
have faced the devil without trembling, at this 
horr%le sight his cheeks turned white with fear, 
and he stood quite unmanned with his eyes 
fixed upon the ghost. His- queen and all the 
nobles, who saw nodiingj but perceived him 
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gais^kig (as they thcN^^t) upoa an empty thak, 
took it for a fit of distraction; and she reproadbied 
him, wMspetiag that it was but the same fancy 
which had made him see the dagger in the air, 
witen he was ahoat to kill Duncan. But Masbeth 
continued to see the ^ost) and gaye no heed to 
all they could say, while he addressed it with dis- 
tracted word«, yet so sigmficant, that his queeiii 
fearkig the dreadful secret would be disclosed, in 
gte&t haste diftmisjsed the guests, excusiAg the in- 
jBrmity of Macbeth as a disorder he was o&en 
troubled with. 

Te such dfeadful fancies Macbeth was eul^ect. 
HiB queen and he had their sleeps afilicted with 
terrible dreamSf and the blood of B»^uo tiiou- 
Ued tliem not mo^ e &an the escape of Flfstnce, 
whom now they looked upon as father to a Hue 
of ki»|^, who should keep their posterity out of 
the throne. With these miserable thelitis 
diey found no peace, and Macbeth detertsined 
once more to seek out the weird sislers, and 
know from diem the wbrst. 

He sought ihtm in a care iipon the llealh} 
where they, who ksew by foresight of hbt cfom- 
iogi were eagKged in pzwpairing their dreodfiil 
-^Tph bf which^ they confused upv Aifemal i|if^ 
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rits to rtrtH to them fittiirity. Their hemd 
uigte£ettts were toidst balS} and serpeiits'i the 
eye of a newt^ and the tongue of a d0g».die leg 
of a lizard, and the Ving of the night-owl, the 
scale of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw 
of the ravenous salt-sea shark, die mummy of a 
witdi, the root of the poisonous hemlock (this 
to have efiect miifit be digged in tiw dark), the 
gall of a goat, and the liver of a Jew^ whh ri^s 
of die yew tree that roots itsdf in graves, and 
the finger of a dead child: all these were set on 
to boil in a great kettle, or cauldron, which, as 
fast as it grew too hot, was ^^Doled with a ba- 
boon's blood: to these they poiured in the blood 
of a 4»ow that had eaten her young, and they 
threw into the flame the greMC that had swealen 
£mm a tnuideffer's gibbet. By th«e chaims 
they bound the infernal spirits lo answer dicir 
questions. 

It was demanded of Msushtlkf whedier he 
would have his doubts resdved by them, ox 1^ 
their masters, the spirits. He, nothing daunted 
by the dteadfol ceremoni^ which be 6aw> boldly 
answered) *f Where arc they ? let me ace them." 
And i^ey eaUed the spirits, wimti miv€ threes 
Andrlh^ &»iwme 'm die Ifteneis itf an acmed 
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heady and he called Macbeth by name, and bici 
him beware of the tfaame of Fife ; for which cau- 
tion Macbeth thanked him r for Macbeth had en- 
tertained a jealousy of Macduff, the thane of Fife; 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of 
a bk)ody child, and he called Macbeth by namcj 
and bid him have no fear, but laugh ta scorn the 
po>¥er of man, for none of wcnnan bom should 
have power to hurt him : and he advised him to 
be bloody, bold, and resolute. *^ Then live, Mac- 
duff!" cried the king; "what need I fear of 
thee? but yet I will make assurance doubly sure; 
Thou shalt not live ; that I may tell pale- hearted 
fear it lies, and sleep in spite of thunder.'* 

That spirit being dismbsed, a third arose in 
the form of a child crowned, with a tree in his 
hand. He called Macbeth by name, and com- 
forted him against con^iracies, saying, that be 
should never be vanquished, until the wood of 
Bimam ta Dunsinane-Hiil should come against 
him. ** Sweet bodements F good!" cried Mac- 
beth ; " who can unfix the forest^ and move it 
Arom its earth-bound roots ? I see I shall live the 
usual period of man's life, and not be cut off 
by a violent death. But my heart throbs to 
know one thing. Tell me^ if your art can- tell 
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SO much, if Banquo's issue riiall ever reign in 
this kingdom?" Here the cauldron sunk into 
the ground, and a noise of music was heard, and 
eight shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, 
and Banquo last, who bore a glass which shewed 
the figures of many more, and Banquo all bloody 
smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed to them ; by 
which Macbeth knew, that these were the |>os- 
terity of Banquo, who shpuld reign after him in 
Scotland ; and the witches, with a sound of soit 
music, and with dancing, making a shew of duty 
and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. And from 
this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all bloody 
and dreadful. 

The first thing he heard when he got out of 
the witches' cave, was, that Macduff, thane of 
Fife, had fled to England,, to join the army which 
was fqrming against him under Malcolm, the 
eldest son of the late king, with intent to dis- 
place Macbeth, and set Malcolm^ the right heir, 
upon the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set 
upon the castle of MacduflF, and put his wife and 
children, whom the thane had left behind, to the 
sword, and extended the slaughter to all who 
claimed the least relationship to Macduff. 

These and such-like deeds alienated the minds 
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of all hb chief nobility from him. Such as could> 
fled to join with Malcolm and Macduff, who were 
now appTCKKJiing with a powerful army which 
they had raised in England; and the rest secretly 
wished success to their arms, Uiough for (ear of 
Macbeth they could take no actWe part. His 
jrecruks went on slowly. Every body hated the 
-tyrant, nobody lored or honoured him, but all 
suspected him, and he began to envy the cob* 
diticMi of Duncan whom he had murdered, who 
slept soundly in his grave, against whom tre^soa 
had done its worst: steel nor poison^ domestic 
snaltce nor foreign levies, could hurt him any 
longer. 

WhUe these things vrere acting, the queen, 
who had been the sole partner in his wickedness,^ 
|n whose bosom he could s<»netim€S seek a mo^ 
mentary repose from those terrible dreamy which 
afflicted them both nightly, died, it is supposed 
by her own hands, unable to bear the remorse 
of guilt, and public hate ; by which event he was 
left alone^ without a soul to love or care for him, 
or a friend to whc»n he could confide his wicked 
purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wbhed for death ; 
but the near approach of Malcolm's army roused 
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in him what remained of his ancient courage, 
and he determined to die (as he expressed it) 
*^ with armour on his back." Besides this^ the 
hollow promises of the witches had fiHed him 
with fabc confidencei and he remembered the 
sayings of the spirits, that none of woman born 
was to hurt him, and that he was never to be 
Tanqmished till Bimam wood should come to 
Dunsinane, which he thought could never be» 
So he shut himself up in bis castle, whose im- 
pregnable strength was such as defied a siege: 
here he sullenly waited the approach of Mai* 
colm. When, upon a day, there came a mes- 
senger to him, pale and shaking with fear^ al- 
most unable to report that which he had seen : 
for he averred, that as he stood upon his watch 
on the hill, he looked towards Bimam, and to 
his thinking the wood began to move I *^ Liar 
^nd slave," cried Macbeth; '^if thou speakest 
false, thou shalt hang alive upon the next tree, 
till famine end thee. If thy tale be true, I care 
not if thou dost as much by me :** for Macbeth 
now began to faint in resolution, and to doubt 
the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was 
not to fear, till Bimam wood should come to 
Dunsijiane: and now a wood did move! *^ How- 
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ever/* said he, "if this' which he avouches be 
true, let us arm and out. There is no flpi^ 
heuce, nor staying here. I begin to be weary 
of the sun, and wish my life at an end." With 
these desperate speeches he sallied forth upon 
the besiegers, who had now come up to the 
castle. 

The strange appearance, which had given the 
messenger an idea of a wood moving, is easily 
solved. When the besieging army marched 
through the wood of Btrnam, Maleolm, like. a 
skilful general, instructed his soldiers to hew 
down every one a bough and bear it before 
him, by way of concealing the true numbers of 
his host. This marching of the soldiers with 
boughs had at a distance the appearance which 
had frightened the messenger. Thus were the 
words of the spirit brought to pass, in a sense 
different from that in which Macbeth had un- 
derstood them, and one great hold of his confix- 
dence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, 
in which Macbeth, though feebly supported by 
those who called themselves his friends, but in 
reality hated the tyrant and inclined to the 
party of Malcolm and Macduff, yet fought with 
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the extreme of rage and valour, cutting to pieces 
all who were opposed to him, till he came to 
where MacdufF was fighting. Seeing MacdufF, 
and remembering the caution of the spirit who 
had counselled him to avoid MacdufF above all 
men, he would have turned, but Macduff, who 
had been seeking him through the whole fight, 
opposed his turning, and a fierce contest ensued ; 
Macduff giving hira many foul reproaches for 
the murder of his wife and children. Macbeth, 
whose soul was charged enough with blood of 
that family already, would still have declined 
the combat ; but Macduff still urged him to it, 
calling him tyrant, murderer, hell-hound, and 
villain. 

Then Macbeth remembered the words of the 
spirit, how none of woman born should hurt 
him; and smiling confidently he said to Mac- 
duff: " Thou losest thy labour, Macduff. As 
easily thou mayest impress the air with thy 
sword, as make me vulnerable. I bear a charm- 
ed life, which must not yield to one of woman 
bom.'* 

^* Despair thy charm,'* said Macduff, ^^ and let 
that lying spirit, whom thou hast served, tell 
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theCf that Macduff was never bom of womati; 
nerer as the ordipary manner of men is to be 
bonij but was undmely t^en from his mother." 

*' Accursed be the tongue which tells me so," 
said the trembling Macbeth, who felt his last 
hold of confidence gire way ; <' and let never 
man in future believe the lying eijuivocatioiis of 
witches and juggling spirits^ who deceive u$ in 
words which have double senses, and whSe they 
keep their promiseTiterally, dUappoint pur b^pei 
with a different meaning. I will not fight with 
thee." 

** Then, live I" sai4^c ^pmful Macduff; ** we 
will have a show of thee, as men shew monsters, 

m 

and a painted board, on which shall be written. 
Here men may see the tyrant 1" 

" Never," said Macbeth, whose courage re- 
turned with despair > *^ I will not live to lu^s ijbe 
ground before young MalcoUn's feet, and to be 
baited with the curses of the rabble. ITioagh 
Birnamwood be come to Diunsinaiiie, and thptt 
opposed to me who wast never bom of womm, 
yet will I try the last.'* With these frzjitk 
words he tbrew hims^f ^fm Maedu^ who 
after a seveise stawggilie m ^ end mdcaake him^ 
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and cutting off his head> made a {^resent of it 
to the young and lawful king, Malcolm ; who 
took upon him the government which by the 
machinations of tl^e usurper he had so long been 
de|Hriyed of, and ascended the throne of Duncan 
the Meek amid the acclamations of the nobles 
and the people. 
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